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No. 9. 





TOM’S FUNERAL. 
For the “ Albion.” 
Harry.—Wé shall be late for dinner ! 
What is it stops the carriage ? 
Ah! burying some poor sinner! 
*Tis not the hour for marriage. 


Arthur.—Have patience, Hal! A regiment 
Of men-at-arms 
Is clashing in its swift ascent 
The snail-paced funeral train. 


« Right flank! Five backward fall !” 
e soldiers stand at rest ; 
and cornets louder brawl] 


ns 
The drummers roll their best. 


The hearse’s sable steeds curvet ; 
The crowd swells like a wave; 
The undertaker’s in a pet; 
The pall-bearers look grave. 


Harry.—We shall be late for dinner— 
John push your horses ! 

This poor old coffined sinner 
May us lose two courses. 


Arthur.-—To me this confluence in the street, 
Seems as choeld @pring aad & 
as Autumn 
No Aven nenrwhy mee fa = 
From adverse points each 
Halt, and Souk go; _——- 


“ou 


Voltaire said “ all roads lead to Rome ;”— 
“ Or Death,” might end the phrase. » 
Be sea or graye our shrouded home, 
end our devious ways. 
om * * * 
Zhe funeral snake now crawls this way :— 
Ah! so poor Tom is dead ! 
Tt seems to me but yesterday, 
That I beheld him wed. 


Harry.—We shall be late for dinner— 
Pray what was his profession ? 
Rich—doubtless, or much thinner 
Would be this dense procession ? 


Arthur.—'Tis thus remorse, for 
Prompts us to sha Epa gue 


Perhaps these mourners half suspect 
That Tom in Heaven hath friends. 


Ere unthrift wasted his estate, 
. a. — left his door ; 
Ww Tuined, change of fate 
Heroically bore. 


Harry.—We shall be late for dinner— 
Of all this what’s the meaning? 
If he was plucked, poor sinner, 
These crows will find no gleaning ! 


Arthur —He had some petiencay left— 
oyster, Fortune's, shell— 
An entail out of reach of theft, 
And of his power to sell. 


He married—such a termagan’ 

And then felt doubly poor ; 

“we his former friends askant, 
they forsook his door. 


The only friend that staunch remained, 

Despi ber Seng Was. 

Was one, who, when his heart you've gained, 
you to death. 

His praises have so oft been ;. 

bana 


For still} at spiggot or at bung, 
Men worship Baint Otard. 


t! 


It is not to Tom’s wasted life 
These mummers homage pay ; 


But partly to e the wife, 
In death he holds at bay. 
ides. he , 

Baie | came of gentle stock ; 

Who build their on Chureh rock, 
Ave pillars of the State. 











I should have paid this farewell call, 
IfI had only known— 

Before this dinner and this ball— 
Poor Tom “ the sponge had thrown.” 


Harry.—We're off—now then, for dinner; 
We shall just save our time.— 


I'm sorry your r sinner » 
I knew ‘not in his prime ! 8. W. 
pr ta vetlel 
A QUIET NOOK. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By John Ruffini, Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” ee. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW I D UPON SCHRANKSTEINBAD. 
After a nine months’ uninterrupted enjoyment of the sweets 
and bitters of a great metropolis, a man, without being a 
misanthrope, may own to a strong inclination to wish his fel- 
low creatures well at a certain distance. It was in such a 
frame of mind that one fine day, in June, no matter the year— 
dates at a certain time of life become invidious witnesses—I 
left town for Sw tzerland, in quest of a quiet nook, wherein to 
dream in peace, and watch leisurely some flowing stream. 

Understand me, pray, cum sale discretionis. When I speak 
of a quiet nook, I mean relatively so, Iam no Utopist. Give 
me a little space, a little air, a little privacy with a patch of 
green and water, my ambition goes not beyond. A modest 
programme, I bape i yet, as I fad to learn to my cost, not 
easy to realize. Not certainly at the Hydrotherapic Establish- 
ment, which I tried first, on a friend’s recommendation, and 
where I found a house crammed to suffocation, sixty-seven 
crinolines, and twenty-six panamas in full array, salon en per- 
manence, concerts, amateur theatricals, tombolas, and what 
not! Bore for bore, I might get it cheaper in town. 

Equally, if not worse glutted, was the Spa, to which I next 
applied, and the what-is-its-name Kulm, up to which I climbed 
next. I was told at the first, to come again within a week, 
and there t then be a small room free; and, at the second, 
I had to t my way to dinner—literally fight my way 
through and against hundreds of ravenous tourists, a 
fourth of them a young ladies, in all the eccentricity of fashion. 

Positively, Malthus is right ; the world is sick of a plethora, 
we are too many of us in it—and, upon this wise conclusion, 
down I hurried ad irato ; and here 
odious and ignoble race, jogging aimlessly along the railroad, 
like an unmastered vessel, and casting fond, almost envious 
glances at the chilets, which dot its sidés, and at their happy 
occupants, the railway signal-men, who seemed with their a 
nals to sneer at the homeless wanderer. 
tty neat cozy wooden boxes, those diminutive homes of 
the Swiss railway attendants, with delightful mosaics of pas- 


tures, and forest-covered ri in front, or perhaps the chain 
of the Alps ; easy work wi on those easy going lines—no 
more than n to tickle a man’s conscience agreeably 


with the sense of duty fulfilled; freqnent contact, and near 
enough, with his fellow-creatures to keep his milk of human 
kindness fresh and sweet—yet distant and transitory enough 
to avert all of its turning 
A consid 
to swallow 










peasant in Sunday 
clothes, my vis-a-vis ; his neighbour in the same 
seat (there are only two places in each) was a younger peasant 
whose was nearly as bad as the other’s pipe. Now, the 
wind against us, I and the person next to me, an old 
lady, did not miss an atom of the two nuisances. The old 
eg! did her best, by — applications of her handkerchief 
to her mouth and nostrils, to keep out the infection—a poor 
palliative, after all, for one must breathe. 

I felt for the lady, and there was some merit in that, for a 


lawful in second-class carriages, remonstrating with the men 
was entirely out of the question, I looked about instead, in 
search of a less exposed situation for my neighbour, but Lgaw 
none. Clouds of the acrid incense whirled over evcry corner 
of the a Out of the seventeen men present—I counted 
them—only four were not like chimneys. How the la- 
dies, six in number, must have in the foul atmosphere, I 
leave you to imagine ; one or two might be hardened to it, but 


the — were evidently ill at ease. 
My dear fellow-smokers, is the a new fire of Vesta, to 
be kept burning for ever, or is sm as essential a function 


of life as breathing, and as such to be necessarily indulged in 
at all times, and in all places, whateygr the inconvenience to 
others? If so, I hold my tongue ; if mot, allow me to submit 


only enhance its pleasure for you, and prevent your spoiling 
that of others. you think that pla: og the part of a West- 
phalian-ham can be a pleasing and Hattering position for a 
woman? The fair sex us already enough at crinoline’s 
length—is it wise, is it policy to widen the distance be- 
tween the two sexes? I know of no more active dissolvents 
ofall social intercourse than the crinoline and the cigar. This 
tendency of each half of what nature ordained to form a whole, 
to isolate itself in its cloud of gauze or smoke, is one of the 
most ominous signs of the time. Let this state of things go on 
for ten years longer, and farewell civilization! bar gets 
in afresh. — 


The train had stopped ata station just as I was concl 

my apostrophe. I beg pardon for my mental soliloquies an 
apostrophes ; ee are an inveterate weakness with me. I 
will drop them, if I can ; at all events, make them short. Well 
—some travellers went out, my two vis-d-ris among others, 
lady in mourn- 
front of me a 
out of the 
igs of the 


ing, hurried in, threw on the now empty séat 
and her parasol, ph } 
a few more farewells and 
hand with an ly lady and a young girl standing on the 
platform. Without being positively han e, she had a very 
sweet countenance, and a voice to match; but what chiefly 
attracted mein her was her evident extreme timidity. She 
looked from head to foot one nervous twitch. 

Presently the train moved slowly on; and, after some last 
flourishes of the hand, and waving of the handkerchief, the 
a left Pe reaped a my down ; in doing which 
she noticed a parasol lying upon her luggage, stared at it, took | 
it up, went to the wiedon, beckoned towards the platform, 
and, to my dismay, threw it upon the line. 


more repulsive face I neyer met in my life. Smoking being| ti 


that a few hours’ intermission in the puffing occupation would | mal 


“Your parasol?” echoed the young one, aghast. 
“Yes, mine; why do you dow other people’s things out 
of window, I should like to know ?” 

The new comer blushed scarlet, and stammered forth,— 

“T beg your pardon... .I took it for my friend’s....1 had 
it in my hand upon the platform. .. .it is the same colour... . 
I thonght I had forgotten....I....I....” and here, probably 
struck at once by the retrospective ludicrousness of heraction, 
the young lady burst out lau 

“A witty trick, in fact, and wi a good deal of merriment,” 
psn my exasperated neighbour ; “it may cost you dear, 
though.” 

It might have cost her her life, but the lady in black could 
not have stopped laughing. The fit was irresistible. She 
covered her face with her handkerchief, and fairly gave way. 

I hazarded a word of extenuation. “Madam,” said I to my 
neighbour, “ there is no offence where there is no intention of 
giving any, and you know that laughing is a contraction of 
the di aphragm quite independent of the will.” 

“ Much 0 liged to you for the information,” said the old lady, 
dryly, “ but, 1c your leave, it is not explanations that I want, 
but my \e 

“ Take mine,” said the offender, who had now recovered her 
seriousness and + nee or set upon yours the price you think 
proper, and I will pay it down.” 

“T want my parasol, not yours, or your money,” insisted the 
aggrieved party. 

bright idea, if not a new one, oe my brain at 
this critical juncture—to telegraph for the parasol to the sta- 
tion at which it had been dropped, and desire it to be sent to 
that where the owner was to stop. The proposal, after a little 
demur, was acquiesced in by the old lady, who accordingly 
gave her name and address, with a very ill grace, though; @ 
guard was called, the mistake yy eos to him, a telegram 
concocted, and, on our arrival at the nearest station, duly des- 
patched. 

I need scarcely say that the conspicuous part I enacted in 
the transaction had won for me from my sweet-faced vis-a-vis 
many thanks and Sally trow gee en = pr of which I am 
very greedy, especi m gentle-looking faces. 

And on ticket ”” cried the old lady on a sudden. 
“What ticket?” asked we. 
“My railway ticket,” said she; “I had put it in the folds of 


my parasol.’ 


‘Hang the parasol and its folds, thought I; but I only said, 


was, after four days of an | “ You will find it with the parosa!.” 


“ Ah, indeed?” sneered the hag, “and remain a prisoner at 


the station till the parasol arrives, if it ever does. No such 
thing. This young lady must have the goodness toaccompany 
me to —— station, and there account for my missing ticket, or 
pay for it.” 


“Tl pay for it immediately,” said the young lady. 
oF eh you I would have no money,” replied the sour-vi- 


saged one; “ besides, I don’t know how much they may charge 
—perha 


the amount of the whole line.” 

“ But I cannot go so far as —— station,” protested the young 
lady, now ready to cry. 

“We'll see,” rejoined the other. 

All the little chivalry still left in my old bones stood up in 
arms at vo of the dewdrops gathering in the sweet eyes, 
which had looked upon me so gratefully ; and, 5 me the 
impulse of the moment, I turned to her and said, “ Will you 


empower me to act as your re tative in this affair?” 

“ With all my heart,” said she. 

“Then,” continued i, my ill-favoured neighbour ; 
“Tl come with you as far as station, and settle about the 





ticket in the name of this lady.” 
“My business is with her, and not with you,” was the un- 


gracious answer. 

“It will be, in fact, with the lady,” I rejoined, “since I shall 
only act as her proxy. Consider, ,” I went on, “ that, 
if you have an incontestable right to recover your ticket or its 
P ice, you have none to force her out of the way, probably to 

er inconvenience. If you still object to my proposal, 
I shall be obliged to put the matter in the hands of the first 
station-master, or whatever authority we may meet in our 
way, and vindicate for this young lady her liberty of locomo- 
on. » 


My little obtained no other answer than a sarcastic 
grin, which left me in some apprehension of a disagreeable 
scene when the moment should come for the lady in black to 
leave the train. My anticipations in this respect were fortu- 
nately belied by the event. My protégée was allowed to alight 
at her own time and a me previously her address, 
that I might let her know what I paid, and cordially shaking 
hands with me, and renewing her apologies to the old lady— 
all this without the least opposition from the latter, who, on 
the contrary, wished her all manner of happiness with an iro- 
nical emphasis. 

“ Why don’t you go too?” asked my neighbour, just as the 
train was beginning to move on, abruptly turning upon me a 
set of features made ten thousand times uglier by concentrated 


ice. 
“Why should 1?” I replied, staring my questioner in the 
ace. 
“Youth is so charming,” said she; “ you seemed mightily 
interested in her.” 

“No more interested in that young lady than in any other ot 
my fellow-creatures whom I take to be good, and to be in want 
of some protection,” said I. 

“No more than that?’ sneered she. “ Well, as I lay no 
claim to ess, and I am, thank God, in no want of protec- 
tion, the sooner we part company the better.” 

“I have no wish to improve your acquaintance,” said I; 
“the moment I have set you right with your ticket, you may 
rely on my readiest o ce to your suggestion.” 

She grinned her ugliest , and said, “ You are very green 
for a man of your time of life. Do you suppose me such a 
goose as to put a ticket in the folds of a parasol? I only 
wanted to pay off the silly minx for her impertinence, by 

her out of her wits. Here’s my ticket—you may go.” 

“Solwill I you in the meantime to my com- 
pliments upon your ingenuity.” So saying, I bowed, and re- 
moved to a further seat. 

I can bear a good deal of heat—the day was close and sul- 
try—but the ce of this extraordinary creature, after the 
incredible dialogue just reported, made the carnage too hot for 
me. I longed to be out of it. Besides, I was thirsty and hungry ; 
and, having no determined destination, all places were alike 
to me, so that I could find wherewithal to eat and drink. Ac- 
cordingly, down I jumped at the next station. 

The flaxen hair and the harsh sounds round me made me 
forthwith sensible that I was still in some part of German 
Switzerland. I asked, in French, of one of my fellow-travel- 
lers who had alighted at the same place with me, if there was 


— 





I say to my dismay, because the parasol in question did not 

loghy the he. lady, Woo: 4 = 
re, it on the younger’s travelling bag. 

“My parasol!” screamed the old lady ; but it was 100 iste. | 








any hotel near at hand. The answer was a rather harsh name 
whose termination in bad was all = could catch. . I 
beckoned to a boy to my bag, and, by a very expressive 
pantomime gave him a broad hint of my wish for a meal, 
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The boy, with a knowing nod, as much as to say, “ All right,” 
repeated the word ending in dad, and moved on. 

An omnibus was filling fast at the back of the station—most 
likely for this cabalistic bad, as I guessed. Unluckily, I reached 
it just in time to see the driver, a white-haired young man in 
a smock frock, bang the door to, and climb up to his seat. So 
on I went under a broiling sun. We cut across some fields, 
crossed a road, struck through some fields again, crossed an- 
other road, and entered a 3! avenue, on the right of which 
stood a finger-post with ription, “ Schranksteinbad, 


two minutes.” I am just enough of a German scholar to know | job be unusual, or a little weary, if it be habitual. And that it 


that Bzd means Baths, and I was not at all sorry to acquire the 
certainty that I was on my way to Spa—perhaps the ve 
quiet nook I was sighing after; who could tell? Provided, 
hastened to add in petto, all these folks before and behind me, 
and those that are in the omnibus, which seems coming this 


way, are not bent on the same destination; for, in that case,|/nerves. The lie is not given to 


farewell quiet nook ! 


Another minute brought me in sight of the Establishment, a | fault of the mask, I concluded at the end of another hour ; the 
huge long building, two storeys high. There were people | man, if man he be, must be fretting inwardly; let us force an 
walking about the grounds; there were people sitting at tables | answer from this Sphinx. And with this view I spoke to 


in the shade. A skittle ground in full activity appeared on my 


left. Worst ofall, snatches of spirited dancing music now | gig might perchance have had a fit of apoplexy. The answer 


caught my ear. Alas! alas! it was not yet my phenix. Lucky 


enough if I could secure a dinner without doing battle for it, | of the head, and “I verstoh’s nitt,” in the most unmitigated pa- 


as at the what-is-its-name, Kulm! 

Tae omaibus coming up briskly, I had to jerk out of the 
way in some hurry, found myself cheek-by-jowl with a 
man, who stood by a Horse harnassed to a gig, a little to the 
lett of the avenue, in front of the house. The mau struck me 
instantly by the strange conformation of his head. His, and 
that of the horse he stood by, presented as close a likeness as 
the head ofa human being, and that of an animal, possibly 
can. The similarity at all events was such as to make me stop, 
all flashed with heat and hurry as I was, to look a while at 
this natural curiosity. In both creatures the same flatness and 
narrowaes3 of the upper, the same development of the lower 
eon of the facial angle, the same tawny hue, the same immo- 

ility of features! The biped only wanted the quadruped’s 
ears to make them a | ery air. 

It took ms some effort to detach myself from this sight, and 
proceed to the fuot of the flight ot steps, where a rather ricket 
waiter, and a pretty-looking chambermaid—such at least 
took her to bo—were doing the honours of the house to the 
load of visitors emerging from the omnibus. 

“Can I have something to eat ?” I asked of the maid, when 
my tura came. 

“ Certainly,” said she ; “ shall I take your bag ?” 

“Taank you. Iam not sure of stopping, but, if you have a 
= room for me, where I can wash my hands, I shall be ob- 

to you.” 

“ All the Establishment is at your disposal,” returned the 
chambermaid courteously ; “be so good as to walk this way.” 

I followed her steps, and said, to sound the ground, “ You 
are very busy, I see—” 

“ Always more or less so on Sundays,” was her answer. 

“ Your house is full, I — og 

“Pardon me,” she replied, with a good-natured smile ; 
s* quite empty.” 

“ Vo you mean to say that you have no boarders at all?” 

“ Just $0; mot one as yet.” 

“By Jove!” cried 1; “thenI stay.” 

“ You'll bring us good luck, if you do,” said she. 

“ Bat all these people about?” asked I. 

“Birds of passage, sir; by nightfall they'll all be gone. 
Will you have a room on the first or the second floor, back or 
front, with or without a sofa ?” 

I pondered a little, and replied, “ On the second floor, one in 
front, and with a sofa.” 

“The floor and the look-out make no difference in the charge,” 
explained my conductress: “ but the sofa does. We charge 
ten centimes a day extra for that. In the beginn we had 
but few of them, and everybody would have one. Now that 
we have plenty, many people turn up their noses at them be- 
cause of the extra centimes. That is why we warn strangers 
beforehand.” 

The primitiveness of the notion, with the extreme moderate- 
ness of the extra charge, made me anticipate a homely style in 
the other arrangements of the house, and corgesponding prices. 

“ Will this room suit you?” inquired my attendant, opening 
one. It was a neat little cell with the simplest of furniture—a 
red sofa, three wooden chairs, a curtainless bed, with a big 
eider-down quilt upon it, a small writing table in the shape of 
a half-moon, a square one for washing, and a closet in the 
wall instead of a chest of drawers. 

“ This will do perfectly,” said I; “now, will you see to my 
dinner, please? Anything plain and good. I'll be down in 

ten minutes.” 

“ Shall I lay the cloth in the large hall, or in the breakfast- 
room ?” 

“ Never mind where, provided you wait upon me.” 

“ Willingly,” said she, with a curtsey; “we must make as 
much as we can of our first boarder. ut, then, it must be in 
the large hall.” 

Thus chance, independent of my will, had led me by the 
hand to the haven which all my industry had failed to secure. 


CHAPTER Il.—UELI AND SULDI. 

I suppose it was the vein of optimism in which my good 
luck had put me, that made me find the dinner excellent, my 
waiting maid a paragon of obligingness, and the coup dail be- 


fore me full of interest. Imagine a lofty hall with plenty of 


people in it, bustling about in couples, in groups, some few 
alone, the majority sitting down to their fritters or pancakes, 
their wine or coffee—imagine at the end of this hall, a lesser 
one, thronged with dancers, waltzing or loping to the 
sound of merry music; and you can form an idea of the ope- 
ra-comique-like scene which enlivened my dinner, and which, 
according to my fair informant, graced every summer Sunday 
the preciacts of Schranksteinbad. Its extensive grounds and 
capacious accommodation indoors made it, as it seems, the fa- 


wicket of a garden, on the left of the avenue, in front of where 
he stood, so as to command a full view of his face and make it 


ter, than its stony impassivity, which struck me. .There it re- 
mained before me, like a shut book, a perfect negation of all 
thought or feeling whatever. Much and closely as I observed 
it, nog the least trace of impatience or weariness was visible. 
And yet, one does not stand at the head of a horse foran hour 
and half, as he had done, without feeling a little impatient, ifthe 


was the last, I rather surmised from the long row of one-horse 
carriages reaching from the door ot the house to the stables—a 
separate building at a little distance on the right. 

as this impassivity acquired or natural, stoicism or dulness ? 
Whatever it was, I began to fe somewhat grating to my 
laws of nature in our very 
face, without calling forth an instinctive protest. It is the 


him in French, expressing a misgiving that the owner of the 
was what, alas! I had too well anticipated—a negative shake 


tois of the country. 

No means of penetrating to his understanding through oral 
communication! I regretted it; my curiosity in the man was 
piqued. However, one cannot get at the gift of languages, or 
rather of patois, ata moment’s notice. , om no other re- 
scource but to offer hima cigar. The action of smoking might 
possibly break somewhat that awful blank of features. He de- 
— my cigar; “I rauch nitt.” He did not smoke; how pro- 
voking! ‘ 

But thou drinkest, surely, my good fellow, thought I to my- 
self, and, being determined to burn my vesseis, in I ran and 
came out the next minute with a bumper of wine, which 1 of- 
fered to him. But I had reckoned without my host. “Danke, 
I trink kee wee.” Here was a phenomenal Swiss indeed, one 
who neither smoked nor drank! At the same moment, a 
heavy-booted young farmer, the owner it might be of my 
man’s gig, came down the steps of the establishment, and, go- 
ing up to him at the head of the horse, gave him a string of 
guttural reasons, I suppose for keeping him waiting so long, 
which the other received with perfect calm, saying several 
times, “ Jo, jo.” After which, the young farmer went back 
into the house, and my neighbour resumed his passive attitude. 
For the nonce I lost patience, and, hurling at him an irate 
r: — roel in petto,1 got up and went away.—To be con- 
tinued. 

—- > - -—— 


THE GREAT GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
A geological map is always ve tive of that grim 
anatomical figure styled an yal 4 which may often be seen 
in a doctor’s cabinet or an artist's studio—a statuette of the 
human form after the fashion of r Marsyas, when he came 
out of the hands of Apollo, with all the skin flayed off, and 
blue veins, gray muscles, and raw red flesh e . The re- 
resentation of mother-earth which the geol have drawn 
or us isin a similar style. The compact, close-fitting tof 


scape in such a ag an old friend 
one may find som to admire in each even under their 
altered aspect—the well-developed biceps, say, of the one, or 
the rich mineral veins of the other. But the wonder is how 
the geologists can manage to tell how the earth looks below 
the surface, because they cannot an | it or take it to pieces as 
anatomists have the opportunity of doing with the human 
frame. It is a work of scientific deduction from a number of 
fucts which it requires keen eyes to collect, and a well-stored 
head to comprehend. 
The science of geology has made such vast and rapid strides 
of late years, that we are apt to forget how recent has been the 
discovery of many of the tundamental truths upon which it is 
based. It was not till about the commencement of the present 
century that any definite principle was established as to a fixed 
ordr in the succession of strata; and the “father of English 
geology,” Dr. William Smith, to whom we owe the discovery 
of that important fact, has only been dead some twenty years. 
The son of a humble yeoman in Oxfordshire, William Smith’s 
chief amusement as a child was to wander about the fields g 
thering “ pound-stones” (echiniles) and “ pundibs” ( ). 
Arrived at man’s estate, he found in the pursuit of his profes- 
favourite study. He was much employed in surveying coal- 
mines, and also in la: out canals, for the making of which 


the schémes ot the 
of the self-taught genius Brindley had created quite a mania. 


mersetshire, and Warwickshire. 

remarkable constancy which was ap 
dawn upon him. A professional tour 
which he made in 1 


and the 


formation. 


passed from York to Newcastle 


of Bridgewater and the achievements | that will afford him 


, When twenty-five years old, enabled | off the scent by the 
him to extend his researches and to develop his budding theory. | tious gap will perhaps occur between the trace of a formation 
Railways, of course, were not even thought of at that time, | 4t one point and its . 
at which the post-chaise moved in which he tra- | long and patient examination that the 
velled, allowed him to observe, at many points where the rocks | Of necessity, an exact and careful survey must be conducted 
were laid bare, the dip and character of the strata. He kept a | on foot ; and many a weary tramp, in all weathers, has the geo 
sharp look-out on every side, and acquired much valuable in- | logist before he has filled in all the peculiarities of the district 


I took my place at one of the two tables which flanked the ah ond See ae After testing his facts by level- 
Ds, 


lings, sectio: often-repeated observations, and ponder- 
lobes the results he obtained, he at length arrived at 


my study. This time it was less its confirmed equine charac- | the then startling and novel conclusion, that each distinct de- 


it of marine animals showed that the formation in which 


his views with slices of bread and butter, placed with outcrop- 
ing to rep t the superposition of strata. Wherever 
he went, he introduced his pet theory—at canal boards, county 
meetings, markets, and farmers’ clubs—till at last “ Strata 
Smith” became somewhat of a bore to the country gentlemen 
of that pre-scientific period. At the outset, the new doctrine 
made but slow progress; but in the course of time the enthu- 
siasm and energy of Mr. Smith, together with the i 

weight of evidence he was able to adduce, carried the day. 
The savants, who were at first disposed to pooh-pooh him, at 
length recognised his merit by the presentation of the Wollas- 
ton medal, and hailed him as the “ father of English geology.” 
He also received the d of LL.D. from the university of 
Oxford. The pre tion of a map of the stratification of 
England, which Mr. Smith had projected soon after his dis- 
covery, but abandoned from want of time, was resumed 
him in 1801. By incessant journeys, continued during a series 
of years, and extending over 10, miles annually, on foot, on 
horseback, and in all manner of vehicles, he traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, sketched innumerable sections 
of quarries and outcrops of rocks, and traced the dip and 
order of strata. “The habit of observation,” he says, “ 

on me, gained a settlement in my mind, became a constant as- 
sociate ot my life, and started up in activity at first thoughts 
of a journey ; so that I generally went off well prepared with 
maps, and sometimes with contemplations on its objects, or 
on those of the road, reduced to iy 4 before it was com- 
menced. My mind was therefore like the canvas of a painter, 
well prepared for first and best impressions.” The herculean 
task which he had undertaken was so far completed by 1801, 
that he issued a small geological map ; but it was not till 1815 
that his “ Delineation of the Strata of England and Wales” ap- 
peared on a large and handsome scale. 

Regarded as the first geological map of England, and the 
achievement of a single man, Mr. Smith's delineation was really 
a marvellous production ; but of course it was far from perfect. 
Sir Henry de la Beche saw the necessity of filling up the gaps 
and correcting the errors which were to be found in it. inning 
on a modest scale in Cornwall, he ually extended his ope- 
rations, and on obtaining the assistance of the government, 
founded the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 





of half Eng 
had been prepared and published. With the exception of 
Yorkshire, and the counties further north, her 
of the eastern ones, the survey of England has been com- 
pleted. Ireland is far advanced; Scotland has been barely 
commenced. 
The perfection which has been attained in these maps has 
irati ists and miners both in this 


green turf, purple , or rich brown is rolled off,| excited the admiration of geologists 

trees, chimneys, and steeples, pretty vil black | country and abroad. The survey of the north half of Eng- 

towns, all external features or the land are s away, and the | land, and is on the scale of six inches to one 

underlying strata, the flesh and bones of the earth, are laid | mile, and that of Southern on the scale of one inch to 

bare to sight. It is as hopeless to a favourite land-| the mile. The utmost precision of detail has 
but what 


—— and 
been — every dislocation of strata, every outcrop — 
portrayed. e secret of the excellence of the work, 
that the officers of the Survey are inspired with true scientific 
zeal, and really enjoy their labours. 
vee po be member of the Sur- 
vey. He = not asound ist, quick to observe, 
and cautious owing conabations,| but he must also be an 
active pedestrian, and capable of a good deal of bodily fatigue. 
A certain degree of tact and savoir faire is further ver 
for his duties sometimes lead him into outlandish quarters 
among odd company. He is equipped with a formidable 
hammer, a wallet for specimens, a portfolio of maps, a warrant 
to commit any trespass he chooses, and which lets “all men 
know by these presents” that the bearer is a trusty emissary of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and entitled to aid and protection in 
the discharge of his functions. This missive is frequently a 
source ot great bewilderment to agriculturists of limited intellect 
and suspicious temperament, who cannot divest themselves of 
a mp ee | that the eccentric gentleman who persists in walk- 
ing through their fields, and pays not the slightest regard to 
intimations of “ No thoroughfare” and “ Trespassers beware,” 
is an income-tax commissioner in disguise. Arrived on the 


sion of land-surveyor and civil engineer ample scope for his | ground which he is going to map out, the explorer looks for 


road sections, railway cuttings, open rivers, canals, or at least 
deep ditches, outcrops of rock, quarries, coalpits—anything 

as to the character of the be; 
neath the surface. Having got trace of one ctratumiine hes a 


He had thus abundant opportunities of examining the geolo- | clue to the rest, the relative poistion of which he can infer by 

ical features of a wide district, embracing Gloucestershire, | fixed rules. 
§ He was struck with the| without much trouble. It is the search for faults and 

t in the superposition | out of dislocations in the crust of the earth that put the sur- 

of strata, and the idea of a general law on the subject began to | veyor to his metal, and test his skill and scientific knowledge 

from south to north | Sometimes even the ablest explorers are baffled, and thrown 


The character of the district he can ascertain 


ies of certain strata. A wide vexa 


ce at another; and itis only 
difficulty can be oe | 


assigned to him on his map. When in secluded parts of the 


His biographer, Professor Phillips, tells us that so acute was | country, also, he has to put up with very rude and limited ac 
his geologic vision, that — the road along which he | commodation in the way of board and lodgings. If personal 
a post-chaise was from five | comfort, however, be sometimes interfe th, there is no 
to fifteen miles distant from the hills of chalk and slate on the | lack of enjoyable excitement in the day’s work. ere 


vourite resort of the youth of both sexes for twenty miles | east, he was satisfied as to their nature by their contours and | strata may appear poor sport tosome, but to the keen geologist 


round. A wide balcony, set out with tables and benches, ran | relative 


all the length of the two halls. 

There was not mach of the picturesque in the costumes, or 
of prepossessing in the mien, or of refined in the manners of 
the company, but something very wales = the naive entire- 
ness of their enjoyment. The temple of Terpsichore, in spite 
of Jungfrau Madeleine's repeated attempts to entice me to it 
(Madeleine was the name of the pretty maid), looked too 
chokeful to be tempting; so I reserved my visit to it for ano- 
ther moment, and went out instead, in quest of a little corner 
in the open air, where I could sip my coffee and have my cigar 
—thut indispensable complement to all joys for a true smoker. 
I looked round from the threshold, and—what was the first 
thing saw? My man of an hour ago, standing on the same 


of the two latter I could not have sworn), and staring be- 


west of England which form the sub-strata of the country 
sloped gently towards the east and south-east—that the red 
sandstones and marls above the coal-measures plunged be- 
neath the beds provincially termed lias and limestone—that 
| those again lay below the sands, yellow limestones, and clays, 
| that formed the table land of the wold Hills—while these | 
were surmounted by the great chalk deposits, that run from | 
the east coast of Dorsetshire northward to the Yorkshire 
shores of the German Ocean. He did not fail to perceive also that 
each layer of clay, sand, and limestone held, to a great extent, 
its own rio, KA WT A fe BI 


ition to other rocks of which he caught an occa-| is as exhi 
sional glimpse on the road. The result of these and former | Smith. Nor does the explorer care for plain, obvious, above 


and delightful as was a fox-chase to Asseton 


observations satisfied Mr. Smith that the rocky masses in the | board strata, that do not exercise his wits at all; I think be 
rather prefers them ofa retiring slippery character, so that 
pains he has also some glory in ferreting them 
out. Of the fossils and characteristic rockg of each district, the 
surveyor is required to collect three specimens—one for the 
Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street, Pi 
another for the Technological Museum in Edinburgh ; an 
third for the Dublin collection. 
of the winter months, the out-duties of the 
ded, and the officers em 
rough drafts for the use of 
‘he British Survey has furnished 
ists, who are now actively employed in our col: 
William Logan has 








sy minding the same or another horse and gig (to the iden- 
ty 
fore him. 


Sir 
country; and great as are the 
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es to be encountered in similar operations at home, they are 
ones compared with those which had to be surmounted in 
Canada. Here, of course, the surveyor has the Ordnance 
maps to go upon ; but Sir William has had the double trouble, 
and, of course, the twofold merit, of first d the — 
graphy of hitherto unexplored districts, and then of la 
down, with the assistance of his associates, the range and rela- 
tions of the different rock-masses upon his maps. Moreover, 
there are no such perils or privations to be met with on the 
home survey as those to which Sir William and his assistants 
were exposed. For half the year, for many years together, 
they had to rough it in dreary pine-forests; to navigate newly 
discovered rivers, of which they did not know the currents, 
shoals, or rapids, in birch bark canoes, hastily constructed by 
Indian attendants on the spot; to guard themselves against 
wild beasts; to sleep in tents of bark with their feet to the 
blazing logs; to put up with coarse, sometimes scanty fare ; 
and to be thankful when they found some wild onions to fla- 
your their salt pork. : ’ 
Again, surveys are being carried out in India, under the di- 
rection of Professor Oldham ; in the West Indies, under Mr. 
Barrett; in Victoria, under Mr. A. R. C. Selwyn; aad in Tas- 
mania, under Mr. Gould. The survey of Victoria derives pe- 
culiar interest from the gold-fields in that quarter. From Mr. 
Selwyn’s maps, it appears that the most massive quartz-reefs 
occur in the Lower Silurian slaty rocks, and the thinnest in 
the Upper Silurian, though the latter are often richest in gold. 
The immense number of these reefs has led Mr. Selwyn to in- 
fer that, notwithstanding numerous recent failures, caused by 
recklessness, ignorance, bad management, and the high price 
of Jabour, hundreds of reefs in the solid rock may yet be opened 
out with satisfactory success. If proof of the practical value 
of geological surveys were necessary, a remarkable one might 
be offered in connection with these very gold-fields, which 
might long have remained hidden but tor the researches of Sir 
Roderick Murchison in the Ural Mountains on the geological 
position of the strata from which gold is obtained. From 
this investigation, he was led, by inductive reasoning, to infer 
that gold would be found in similar rock, of which specimens 
had been received from Australia. In a country so rich as our 
own in mineral wealth, the existence of an efficient body of 
Jogical surveyors is of the utmost importance, and the pub- 
ic have every reason to be satisfied with the diligent and able 
officers with whom Sir Roderick Murchison and fessor 
Ramsay have surrounded themselves.— Chambers. 
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THE WHIP AND THE NIGHT HUNTERS. 
BY MARK LEMON. 

There was an hour's work to clear away the drift, the sta- 
tion-master said ; so, as the parson and the ladies, and myself 
had each told one story, we held Farmer Mangles to his bar- 

in, and that worthy yeoman spoke as follows: 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, you have put me to a bit of a 
non-plus, | assure you,” said Farmer Mangles; “I never could 
tell much of a story in my life, and now before such company 
as this (he paused to gather up his courage for a rush).—Well, 
however, I'll try. 

“When I was a young man, and even now come to that, I 
had an Englishman’s love of fox-hunting, and many a dull, 
winter's nigh has been made cheery by the recollections of the 
days I have passed with Mr. ——’s hounds. ere are some 
men, I have been told, living in our great towns, who can see 
nothing in hunting but cruelty and idleness, and would rather 
saunter about the streets, like tailor’s di to show off 
their fine clothes, and fancy themselves lady-killers, than fol- 
low the staunchest pack of hounds that ever run. They're 
welcome to their opinions, for I'm sure I despise them as 
heartily as they can despise me. Now, as to the cruelty. The 
fox is made for no earthly good but hunting, and I always 
maintain that he knows it, and likes it. Why so’ Is he not 
the craftiest animal alive? And I maintain that he thorough- 
ly enjoys playing off upon the hounds all the shifts and cun- 
ning by which he es them, and if he don’t succeed in 
eluding his pursuers, he knows he dies like a hero, and univer- 
sally respected by every one in the field. I see you don’t 
quite agree in my opinion, but nobody can deny that horses 
and hounds are made as happy as the men by a good day’s 
sport ; and that balances the matter. Now, as to the idleness. 

hy, ‘idleness is the parent of evil,’ according to the copy- 
book, but who don’t feel to love his neighbour better, be he 
Tich or poor, as he joggs ary fee him through a pleasant 

n lane to the cover-side ? Who envies any man if he knows 

e has under himself a horse that may place him as well at 
the finish as any lord or gentleman present ? When the hounds 
are drawing a shaw or a spinney, a man has no evil thoughts 
in his mind; he is only anxious for the find, and to settle 
the way the fox will point when he breaks cover. Bless 
me! to say aman is not better for a burst across the open, 
with the fresh healthy wind blowing through and through 
him, whilst every nerve and muscle in his body is set in mo- 
tion by the exercise! How kindly he feels towards the noble 
beast which carries him so bravely over hedge and rail, and if 
he come to grief in his praiseworthy attempt to be first, think 
what moral reflections pass through his mind at his disappoint- 
ment, and with what Fatenes be continues the run. Why, 
dear me, we shouldn't know half the there was in each 
other if it were not for fox-hunting. How should I know that, 
Farmer Tyler lnad such capital home-brewed, or such first-rate 
ham and cheese, and the hospitable mind to give them freely, 
if the hounds had not run into their fox in his paddock? How 
oe Harding, whose father — g on miles away, 

ve known what a pretty, -nat . ler 
was, but for that friendly iuscheon * How thould” I ae 
known that my neighbour Jackson didn’t want to go to law 
with his next neighbour Burrows, if we hadn't ridden home 
together, and talked the matter over? Or how should I have 
been able to make the two shake hands at Christmas time, 
and be the best friends in the world ever since? Do you 
think Weblery’s landlord would have built him that new home- 
Wet if Sir ‘Henry hadn't called to look at the brown horse 

ebley rod 2 the last day we were out? Ofcourse not! But 
when Sir H.arry saw there was an honest man doing his best 
‘© payrent and save for a rainy day, and yet find time to make 
Such a hur ster as the brown horse, why his heart warmed to- 
Wards hir a, and he couldn't refuse him'the reasonable request 
~* new homestead—when the man made such good use of 
the old: sne. Bat, ‘pon my word, ladies and gentlemen, I must 
ask yor yr pn for running away so from my story, but 
Whene ver | get mount ed on fox-hunting, I am apt to go the pace. 
pin -Y story has to do with fox-hunting, and that must be my 

Se 








“ Before I came to live in this country, I had one day stop- 





required great care on the 

from the cart without him pain. ey were not suc- 

— altogether, if one Lp be by the outcry the poor fellow 
e. 

fectly stiff (as I afterwards knew) from rheumatism; he ap- 


He was a strange object to look at, his limbs being per- | i 


of his companions to lift him | window-seat of our bed-room for five years without reloading, 


in addition to a stout oak walking-stick nearly as big as Jerry 
himself. I never argue with my wife; I never contradict her 
in any ment but twice, and thus continue to lead a very 

leasant life with her. So I armed myself as she desired; but 


peared more like a big doll than a man. Not that he was big; | her fears and fancies couldn’t get the better of her good-nature, 


on the contrary, he was a short, spare, figure, and his little | and, thinking the old man —_ be in need of a little port 
I 


brown top-boots and drab breeches were quite curiosities. | wine or a sup of brandy, she fi 


ed two flasks, and thrust them 


There had been once on a time a bold heart within him, for I | into my pocket as I and Joe left the house. The snow was 





soon recognised Jerry Grayson, an old whip to Mr. 
hounds, and one of the best riders across count 


’3 | not half an inch thick, but it had whitened all around us, and 
I ever knew. | made the old Hall, in whose windows lights were still shining, 


I spoke to him by name, and the old man, recalling my voice, | look a cheerful object in the landscape. 


I suppose (hunting hounds quickens the ear, you know), thrust | 


his head out of the folds of his blanket, and exclaimed, with 
evident delight— 
“*Lor! Mr. Mangles, how glad I am to see you,sir. I 
don’t think there’s another man in the couay 1 
find more.’ 
“T had done him some trifling service once—I forget what 
—and old Jerry had always been very grateful for it. 
“* My daughter and son-in-law, Mr. Mangles, if you please,’ | 


said Jerry, introducing the other man and the young woman. |so | 


‘I’m staying with them now. They live about two miles trom 
your house, and they’ve brought me here to see the doctor for 
rheumatics. 
carved image for what I can do for myself. 
such a mawkin as I look in your life? 
“Jerry had not underrated his personal appearance, I as- 
sure you, as he stood there with his poor little legs wide apart, 


id you ever see 


“They were merry-making within, for the wind setting our 


way we could hear the songs and laughter quite plainly, and 
| I ak ngs 


most envied their jollity as the cold snow-drift was blown 


into our faces. Half-an-hour’s brisk walking brought us to 


wished to | Joe's cottage, and I saw we were anxiously expected, as his 


wife stood wrapped up in the old horse blanket, at the open 
door. 

“<T'm so glad you're a come, sir. Father has been so un- 
easy, and asking every minute if I could see you on the road, 
come down to the door, as I got rather scared at him 
going on so. Please to walk up-stairs, sir.’ 

“Thad removed my over-coat and all the combustibles it 


I'm mortal bad, sure-ly, and might as well be a/ contained, and followed Mary. 


“* Who's that,’ cried Jerry, the moment we entered the room 


“*Yes, Jerry, hereI am,’ I answered. 
“* Heaven be praised for that! It’s very good on you, sir, 


| — Mr. Mangles” 


and his arms stuck out stiff as mop-sticks, having been left | and I wouldn't have dragged you out of yer warm bed, if I 


leaning against the horse-trough in that position by his son-in- 
law, who had gone to put up the horse, whilst the daughter 
was unpacking the cart. 





| could have died without seeing you.’ : 
“*Died—not so bad as that, I hope, Jerry.’ I drew aside 
the check curtain of the little tester bed, and the snow having 


“*Tt’s all of no use, continued Jerry, after he had paused for | ceased to fall let the moonlight shine upon the old man. 


me to confirm his description of himself ; ‘ the doctor’s of no | 


use, Mr. Mangles, and, if you'll just step here, I'll tell you 
why.’ 

“As the old boy was a fixture, and could not come to me, I 
did not hesitate to go to him. 

“*Mr. Mangles, please to stoop your head down. It isn’t 
that, tho’ it’s bad enough, I can tell you, but it’s here—what’s 
on my mind, Mr. Mangles.’ 

“*Nothing worse, 
said I 

“*Mr. Mangles, you would never believe it of me. 
never believe that Jerry Grayson, who had the respect of the 
hunt, and now —- a pension of a guinea a week from the 
noble master, could have been such a willin. I want to tell 
you all about it; but I can’t now, ’cos Joe’s coming, and 

*s knocking with a knife at the tap-room window to tell 
us dinner’s ready.’ 

“ Joe also recognised the welcome signal, and, taking the old 
man up in his arms like a baby, carried him, yelling and 
swearing very little, considering what a provocative to bad 
language the rheumatism is, into the Plough. 

“I was greatly puzzled by Jerry’s communication, and 
hardly knew whether I wished to have heard less or desired to 
hear more, or whether he was a rogue or a trueman. The 
next day was Christmas Day, however, and, as I had many a 
pleasant ride in old Jerry's company, and had never known 
anything worse of him than others in his position of life, ! 
threw him a trifle to keep holiday, according to our good old 
English custom. 

“As I was mounting my horse at the door, I heard Jerry 
bawling my game from within, and the old boy's voice was as 
clear as when heered on the h 
the View-halloa! by the wood side. His daughter had thrown 
up the room window, so that I might hear her father. 

“* Mr. gies, sir, if i should want to say anything more 
about that matter, may I come to you, if I can? 

“*Yes, Jerry.’ 

“*Or, if I can’t come, may I send to you, Mr. Mangles? 
Pray, say yes, sir.’ 

“* O, yes, old fellow ! ifit will do you any good. Send when 
you please, day or night,’ for I began to think there must be 
really something serious. 

“AsI got near home I fancied [ caught the cry of the 
hounds, and, if so, they must have run nearly twenty miles, 
for the meet had been—No! no! ladies and gentlemen, I am 
not going to mount again, I assure you, at least, not at pre- 
sent. Well, I was not deceived, and presently I saw the 
run into their fox directly in front of the old Hall, to the great 
delight @f the Squire, who had been laid up from a fall nearly 
three weeks, and who now witnessed the finish from the great 
bay-window. As I turned into my gate, I saw the small field, 
the huntsmen, and hounds, ride into the Squire’s courtyard, 
and knew from experience what a hearty welcome and good 
entertainment awaited man and horse and hound. 

“ We have generally a friend or two from London to pass 
Christmas with us at Che Farm, and I found two of the 
dearest I have in the world, next to my wife and children, 
waiting my return. We spent Christmas Eve as I always hope 
to spend it, cheerfully and thankfully, and our guests having 
retired to rest, my family and self were preparing to follow 
them when there came a knock at the door. On opening it, I 
found my new acquaintance of the morning, Joe, loo! like 
a twelfth-cake, there ne been a slight fall of snow since we 
had drawn the curtains and shut out the night. 

“* Shake the feathers off you and come in, man,’ said 
my wife,‘and Pll hot you a little elder-wine in a minute. 
Children, go to bed—there can be nothing that concerns you, 
I'm sure.’ And everybody did as they were told, including 
our youngest son Tommy, who is rally di to be re- 
bellious. Whilst the wine was hotted, I asked Joe the 
reason of his late visit. 

“* Why, father, sir,’ said he,‘ is taken very badly since he 
gothoam. Whether it be the cold, or the doctor’s stuff, we 
can’t —_ out, but he be = ryt and told me to come to 

and to on you to keep ou made him in 
moyen a fear he be d. — . 

“* Enough said, Joe,’ I answered ; ‘I'll be ready to go with 
you_by the time you have finished your wine.’ 

“Mrs. Mangles is not usually an inquisitive woman, but she 
was not likely to let me go forth at that time o’ night—ten 
o’clock—without knowing the reason, and when I told her, as 
she tied my wrapper round my neck, and helped me on with 
my over-coat, she began, woman-like (excuse me, ladies), to 
guess at all sorts of reasons for the old man’s uneasiness. The 
church plate had been stolen when she was a girl—well, that 
couldn’t he it, because Jerry was not in her part of the coun- 
try at thattime. Old Mr. Grey—young Mr. Grey then—had 
been waylaid and beaten; but as Mr. Grey was six foot and 


hope, Jerry, than what I can guess,’ 








Pe Jata little inn which we will call * The Plough,’ if you 
: fase, as I don't wish to fix the locality of my story, which is 

true one almost ; when 4 tax-cart, containing two men anda 
Woman, drove up to the qvor. Oneof the men, who 


proportionally made, it did not seem that Jerry, who was only 
five feet, could have been his assailant. Hen-roosts had 
| robbed, and Jerry certainly was small enough to have crept 
|in at the run-hole, Yet, no! she wouldn’t believe that of him. 

became alarmed for my safety, and would not let 


Then she 
sixty, was wrapped pip in an old horse blanket, and it| me start without a small pocket-pistol which had lain in the 


the rheumatism that make me go on at times. I could bear | 


Youd] «« 


ds over the open, or gave | from 


| “T could not help comparing in my mind the pale, haggard 
| face which was then turned towards me, with the cheery, rosy 
| features I had so often watched with interest by the cover- 
| side, when those glaring eyes which seemed to look me 
| through had twinkled with delight at the challenge of some 
| favourite hound. 

“*Mary, leave us together, my dear,’ said Jerry, ‘I have 
| particular business with Mr. Mangles.’ 

“Mary obeyed, having first snuffed the small tallow can- 
dle which shone like a fiery eye through the thin curtains of 
the bed. 

r. Mangles, what I have to say to you has laid on re 4 
conscience like a burning coal, for a matter of four year—nig’ 
| ever since I left the hunt—I don’t know how to tell you now, 
| but it must out, or I shan’t rest in my grave, wherever that 
|may be. The squire, when I was obliged to throw <p, owing 
| to rheumatics and falls of one kind or another, the squire sai 
|to me, “ Jerry, old boy”—you know what a pleasant way he 
| has with him—*Jerrv,” says he, “time will hang heavy with 
you sometimes, so I’ll send you an old gun I have, and you 
may shoot rabbits all day long, if you like.” Now he meant 
that kindly two ways, Mr. gies. He thought it would 
amuse me, and add somewhat to my means—I know he did! 
he did! and what a black-hearted fellow I was in return you 
shall now hear. I had gone to Wimbsley Wood one mornin 
to shoot—about a year after I was draughted down here—an 
had bagged a couple or so, when, what should I see but him 
coming along one of the rides in the wood. If the devil, as 
some say, stands at folks’ elbows, he was at mine that day, for 
—how could I have done it! how could I have done it!—but 
I did, sir: I shot him as he stood in that ride! 
“The old whip wiped away with the coverlid the big drops 

his and I felt a cold shudder steal over me as I 
looked w the agonised creature before me. 

“* Well, go on,’ said I, as soon as I could speak, ‘ and end 
this terrible story.’ 

“*Yes, Mr. Mangles, you may well call it terrible. As soon 
as I had done it, my heart beat so quick I thought I should 
have choked. I looked about me to see if there was any wit- 
ness to my crime. I thought I saw the-squire’s keeper ing 
at me: it was a tree stump, where I had stood again and again 
to watch the rabbits—yet it frightened me then. A jay flew 
over my head, and I cried out at the noise; and when some 
withered wood under my feet broke and crackled, I thought 
the earth was opening beneath me. There he lay without the 
least motion, and yet I somehow hoped he'd fe up and move 
away. No, my aim had been too true! I had hit his gal- 





pack | lant heart, and he was dead—dead—and killed by this wi 


hand! 

“Jerry tried to hold up the offending member, but the pain 
from his rheumatism made him moan. I was getting rather 
uncomfortable myself, and called to Mary to bring me the 
brandy-flask. en she had done so and left the room, I took 
a slight draught, and then offered the flask to Jerry. 

“*No, sir. Never more! I ha’ foreswore that. My liking 
for brandy was the cause of my crime, Mr. Mangles. But let 
me finish, sir. As soon as I could think, the consequences of 
my wicked act came before me. Loss of good name— 
—everything—and @ miserable death somewhere! He must 
not lay there, though, in the broad daylight, and me 
by with the fatal in my hand—that wouldn't do. 8o, 
having looked all about again, I went to him and dragged him 
into the underwood, and covered him over with dry leaves, 
starting at every bird which flew over me, and at every wild 
thing that oon me. There was but one spot of blood upon 
my hand, but it Lames like a blister, and I could not wait to 
find water to wash it away, but sucked it off. Well, I went 
home, and was almost tempted to throw the gun down the 
well before I entered the cottage, but I thought that Ae might 
be found, and the gun missed, and then I should be suspected. 
I could eat nothing that day, and sleep nothing that night, and 
and the next day the same, until at last I resolved what to 
do—for so long as I knowed he was above ground, I felt I 
should not rest. It was a cruel night when I went out to 
Wimbsley Wood—black as pitch, and the wind and rain soon 
wetted meto the skin. No one but me could have found the 
spot on such a night; but I knew every inch of that wood by 
any light or no light—and I was glad to think that I was the 
po one abroad at that time. I found him at once, and set to 
work with my le, to hide him. The rain had softened the 
ground, and made my work easy, and in less than an hour! had 
covered him over, and thought that by the morning, all trace 
of the soil having been dug 7 would be washed ayay, and that 
I should see him no more! Mr. Mangles, that was a cheating of 
myself, for I am never alone but he comes before me again! 
I see him lying bleeding on the grass, in that wood-ride, and 
know | killed him. Know that the squire, who has been so 
good to me, tried time after time to find him; and cursed the 
|man, whoever he might be, who had destroyed him: 1 was 
that man! I, the Old Whip, living on his bounty, and the 


been | kindness of the gentlemen of the hunt, had shot him like a 


dog for the palt inea I should have got for his skin !’ 
8. His mer tl anal, starting up from the bed-side. 
“* Ah! Mr, Mangles, don’t swear at me.’ (I never do swear, 
parson.) ‘Don't swear at me, I used to get a guinea for the 
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skins from a m: Whitechapel, and which I used to spend 
omse fe y about these caused by out-winds and 


in brandy—that is what tempted me—that it was.’ 

«A light broke in upon me. * Who was it aes Seas P ground seas coming from main ocean, that al the | light-keepers had not only been driven 

“« The finest Dog-Fox, sir, there was in Wimbsley Wood! | weather should seem and be most calm in other places, yet | but, to protect themselves from the molten lead, and 

“O, Mr. Mangles!” exclaimed all the auditory remonstra-| here it would mount and fly more than two hundred feet, | bolts, and timbers, they had been compelled to take 
tivel — as has been so found since there was lodgment on the place, | shelter under a of the rock on its eastern side, and, after 

~ Only a fox!” and therefore all our works were constantly buried at those | considerable delay, the poor fellows were taken off more dead 

“I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that men of jen times, and exposed to the mercy of the seas. The second | than alive. And thus was Rudyerd’s light-house also com. 
profession (and many other who love to follow the chace,) think | summer was — in making a solid pillar, twelve feet high, | pletely destroyed.” 
vulpecide no slight crime; and when you remember the mur-} and fourteen feet in diameter, on which to set the light-house.| The increase of commerce had now rendered a light on Ed. 
derer had been Warr, you won’t think I have overstated mat- | In the third year, all the upper work was erected to the vane, | dystone more indispensable than ever, and no time was lostin 
ters. Jerry was sure he would have been a beggar, had his act | which was eighty feet above the foundation. In the mid-| applying to Mr. Smeaton to erect a third. This gentleman 
groston ws known, and acco as he knew his trans-|summer of that year, Winstanley ventured to take up his | was not indeed a mercer, but neither was he architect or en. 

0 
it w 


tor ten or fourteen days together, the sea would be so and fishing-boats with men went off to the rock, a freak 
rocks, ed zo: the i se east reched 


n was estimated by others, did he condemn himself. | lodging with the workmen in the light-house; but a storm eer; he was & mathematical instrument-maker. The sub 
as, the old man buried his head in his pillow, and | arose, and eleven days passed before any boats could come | ject was, of course, wholly new to him, but he at once 
fairly sobbed with grief. I gave him a draught of the wine I| near them. During that period, the sea washed in upon | to investi it tho ly. One of the earliest 
had brought with me, and told him to cheer up. ‘No, sir,’ he| Winstanley and his companions, Lage yf all their clothing | he arrived at, in spite —— 4 representations made to 
said, ‘it’s all over with me—whether it was the ride or the | and provisions, and carrying off many of their materials. By | that “ nothing but wood would stand on the Eddystone,” 
scorchicum (colchicum, I suppose) the doctor gave me, I shan’t| the time the boats could land, ‘the party were reduced that stone was the proper material with which to build. 
run over this night. I’m pointing to the church-yard, Mr. | most to their last crust; but happily the building stood apps rability was the great object which he always kept in view, 
Mangles; and if you stay long enough with me, you'll be in at | rently firm. Finally, the light was exhibited on the 14th “Tn contemplating,” he, “ the use and it of such a 
my Geath.” vember, 1698.” This timber edifice much resembled a Chinese | structure as this, _— of what its duration and continued 
“T felt his pulse, and it was strong and steady. pagoda, with = eries, and numerous fantastic projec- | existence ought to be, were not confined within the 
“* Nonsense, Jerry,’ said I,‘ you have made a clean breast | tions. The main lery underneath the light was so wide | of one Age or two, but extended themselves to look towardsa 
of it, and no man can do more than repent of a wrong com-| and open, that it was ‘ a for a six-oared to be | possible perpetuity.” The idea ofthe bole of a spreading oak. 
tted.’ lifted up on a wave, and driven clean through into the sea| tree presented itself as being the most model for 
“* Thank you, Mr. Mangles ; it’s very kind of you to say so, | on the other side.” When Mr. Winstanley’s work was finished, | strength. In consid how to bind the b of stone to 
but I’ve no right to be forgiven. The hounds have never took | he was so satisfied with its strength, that he expressed a wish | the rock and to each r, he dismissed the notion of iron 
kindly to me since, when I have met them going or coming | that he might only be there in the fiercest storm that ever | cramps as insufficient, and adopted that of dovetailing—a prac- 
from the kennels. They knows what I have done, bless you, | blew; and this desire was unhappily gratified. “In Novem- | tice almost entirely confined to carpentry. By thus root 
and will how! over my grave, depend on it. Ah! if I could| ber, 1703, Winstanley went off to the light-house to superin-| ing the foundations into the rock, and binding every stone by 
only hear their sweet voices in, as I used to hear them, I | tend some re; which had become necessary, and he was | a similar process to every other stone in each course, upon 
should feel I was pardoned by the pack, and could go to earth | still in the place with the light-keepers, when, on the night | which the sea could only act edgeways, he conceived that he 
in peace. Hark! of the 26th, a storm of unparalleled violence burst along the | should be able to erect a building of strength sufficient to me 
“ Was it fancy, or had Jerry’s prayer been answered? No!| coast. As day broke on the morning of the 27th, ple on | sist the strongest force of winds and waves that was likely to 
The old whip’s ear, more accustomed to the cry than mine, | shore anxiously looked in the direction of the , to see} be borivecll owt it. All this was done on r before he 
had heard a sound in the still night I could not hear at| if Winstanley’s structure had withstood the fury of the gale ; | had even a visit to the site of the p edifice. On 
first. but not a vestige of it remained. The light-house and its | the 2d of April 1756, Smeaton set sail from Plymouth, but on 
“* Open the window, sir! For goodness sake, sir, open the | builder had been s completely — reaching the Eddystone, the sea was breaking over it with such 
window. I hear hounds. They are running, sir. Openthe| Immediately after the destruction of this too daring pagoda, | violence that it was impossible to land. “ he could do was 
window " the Winchelsea, a richly laden Virginiaman, was wrecked on | to observe the cone of bare rock—the mere crest of the moun- 
“I did so; and then, to my surprise and terror, I heard the | Eddystone, with the loss of almost all on board, so that the | tain whose base was laid so far down in the sea-deeps beneath 
also. necessity of another beacon was pressed upon the —_ mind. | —over which the waves were lashing,” and so to form a more 
Engineers, as a class, did not as yet exist; and, singularly | accurate idea of the excessive difficulty of his task. Three days 
enough, the next projector of a light-house for the reef was, | later, he was enabled to land on thé rock, and remain there ex- 
like his predecessor, a mercer, one John potest, who kept | amining it thoroughly for two hours. A third, a fourth, ands 
sir! Carry me to the window! silk-shop on Ludgate Hill. His design for the new structure | fifth trial were unsuccessful ; but the sixth time he was enabled 
“ He was soon there, and the cry came nearer and nearer. | was simple and masterly. He selected the form that offered | not only to disembark, but to lie off in his sloop all night by 
“*Look, sir! They must be hounds coming along the bottom the least resistance to the winds and waves, avoiding open | the side of the rock, and to resume his investigations next day. 
there—and that dark s) , that’s Aim—that’s him I shot. The | galleries and projections, and instead of a polygon, he chose | On the 3d of August, Mr. Smeaton himself fixed the centre and 
beauties view him, sir! They run heads up and sterns down, | # cone for the outline of his building. Its main defect con-| laid down the lines, and from that time the work proceeded as 
in spite of snow. Hold to him! Hold tohim! And Jerry | sisted in the material of which it was built, for, like Winstan-| quickly as bad weather and heavy seas permitted. At most, 
gave a cheer that must have been heard at the Old Hall, two | ley’s, it was of wood. “The means employed to fix the work | only six hours’ labour could be done at a time, and when the 
miles distant. I could scarcely believe my eyes, yet there were | to its foundations proved quite efficient : dove-tailed holes were | weather was favourable, the men worked by torch-light. Ih 
hounds running beautifully ; you might have covered them | Cut out of the rock, into which strong iron bolts were keyed, | order to facilitate matters, and prevent the Soquens vo to 
with a sheet, and then came whip and huntsmen, as fast as|@nd the interstices were afterw filled in with molten | shore and back, a buss (which seems a ve id vehicle to be 
their horses’ feet balled with the snow could them. pewter. To these bolts were firmly fixed a crown of squared | out at the Eddystone) called the Neptune was 
“*T am happy, now, Mr. Mangles,’ said Jerry, “I have heard | oak balks, and across these a set of shorter balks; and 80 on, | as a store-vessel, and rode at anchor near the rock. But all 
‘em once and as I never heard ’em afore. They've for- | till a basement of solid wood was raised, the whole being firmly could only take place in summer ; the winter had to be passed 
ven me, and I feel I shall live yet, in spite of my rheuma- | fitted and tied together with treenails and screw-bolts.” The | on shore, and was occupied in dressing stones for the ensuing 
give! structure was not Pee we A finished till 1709, though the/| season. “The manner in which the stones were peepee in 
e 
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mt! That's Merrylegs, for a hundred,’ cried Jerry, as the sounds 
became more distinct. 
“* Diomed! Horager! Blazer! Carry me to the window, 


“ hounds at t t threw up, and tsman | light was exhibited in the lantern as ear} as July 1706. This | the and brought off in 
ash aie 39> ae me end Oo bey Heght house of Mr. Rudyerd’s withstood the fury of the elements | that they aerate lanaed ta thet “order po 5 4 
“ Now, really, Mr. Mangles,” said the parson, “ you don’t | for nearly fifty years, during which several their proper was simple ani ve. When the 
w @ course was to consist were hewn, 


expect us to believe that you saw a phantom chace in these | stances pened with respect to it. 


“ There war at the time between France and England, 


prosaic times. 

“J do not, your reverence, ask you to believe more than I |® French privateer took the opportunity of oné@ay seizing the | platform in the exact sites they were to occupy in the 
do; and ie well known in tas parts whee | enme hom, —o ‘ 5 er enptee alate te Sage fo = oa senaeaal aad Sees, fo they could readily be 
that on that Christmas Eve, the which I saw enter the 0 : ey wees abe on a their proper positions. 


pee, oy at } = —_ ha kept ~ = an? et 
cheer 80 t when the huntsmen and how r 
the kennele. the church clock chimed eleven, and that a strange | he was at war with England, he was not at war with man- 


place ; aul bis pravnce of mina never deserted him. “The 
fox, having missed his way home, crossed the road in view of | kind; and, moreover, that the Eddystone Bvt was so/ men w 


ere about to lay the centre-stone of the seventh course 


the ho’ The t pack could not resist the temptation, | Situated as to be of equal service to nations on the evening of the 11th August, when Mr. Smeaton was 
th him, and the bein | occasion to navigate the channel that divided France from | enjoying the limited promenade afforded by the level platform 
Guin Tot them go until thay came $0 ths geiet 1 hove elrecly Of stone which bad with so much difficulty been raleed, tat 


- thing, let them go until they came to the 
narrated. 


England. 
That's all my story, ladies and gentlemen.” Rudyerd’s house was at first attended by only two men, as 


. ~ duty segues ae a Ducas the night, : ie ~ wnabie to recover hws bam py = fell — * —. oe 
2 turns for four hours, alternately sn and rene’ e | work down amo e on the west side. The 
THE STORY OF THE EDDYSTONE. | Clnuica, It happened, however, that one of the “look | low as the tnee, Ie apecdily got upon his thet, and et five ame 
Useful and excellent as were all Thomas Telford's works, | ill and died, and only one man remained to do the work. himself little burt, but shortly afterwards he found that 
he lacked the emg e eeong of that one engineering task | hoisted the flag, as a signal to those on land to come off to his | one of his thumbs had been coe out of joint. He reflected thas 
which secares above all others the admiration of age after assistance; but the sea was running so wild at the time, that from . m a surgeon, and that 
—he never built a light-house. No rock-set Pharos, a no boat could live in the vicinity of the rock; and the same | uncertain winds and waves lay between; he therefore deter 
pean 4 $e , owes its lonely being to him; although, if such | rough weather lasted nearly a month. What wa® the sur-| mined to reduce the dislocation at once; and laying fast 
work lain in his way, he would doubtless have perfected | vi — to do with the dead body of his comrade? The | of the thumb with the other hand, and giving it a violent 
it as well as a Rennie or a Smeaton. The last named engineer | thought struck him that if he threw it into the sea, he might | it snapped into an ee sae oe which he proceeded 
is the hero of the story of the Eddystone. be charged with murder. He determined, therefore, to keep | the the 
The Eddystone forms the crest of a great reef of rocks, | the corpse in the light-house until the boat could come off from| At the end of the second season, September 1758, the t 
fourteen miles out to sea, to the south of Plymouth Harbour, | the shore. At last the boat came off, but the weather was | fourth course was finished, which completed the solid 
and lying in the very path of the vessels that use the —_ still so rough, that a landing was only effected with the great- | the pillar, and formed the floor of the store-room. W 
Channel. At low water, the black and jagged rims of it is|est difficulty. By this time the effluvium from the | ing at Plymouth at this time, Smeaton used to come 
perceptible, but at high water they are almost entirely sub- | corpse was most overpowerin ; it completely filled the cham- | the Hoe with his telescope in the early gray of the 
merged ; and sloping as they do towards the southwest, from | bers of the light-house, and it was all that the men could do to|and stand through it in the direction 0! 
which the heaviest seas come, the waves break over it, and | get the body dis; of by — into the sea. This| After a t at sea he had no eye for the 
boil and eddy among its reefs with tremendous violence. Many circumstance induced the proprietors for the future to employ | beauties of the Sound; his sole t was for his 
a gallant ship, almost in sight of home, has gone to pieces | third man, to supply the place of a disabled or dead keeper, | “ Sometimes he bad to wait long until he could see a 
upon that pitiless crag, and in aepepes | to avoid it, many a the occupa’ proved exceedingly pacer on the | pillar of spray shoot up into the air. Thank God, it 
more have left their timbers upon the well-nigh as dangerous | wh There was always a large number of can dates for | safe ! Then, as the light grew, he could discern 
rocks of Jersey and Guernsey. It was long before any one | any vacant office, probably of the same class to which pike- house and all, standing firm amidst 
dreamed of placing & beacon upon this difficult spot, but at | keepers ae hey must have been naturally morose, and i 
one Mr. Henry Winstanley, a “mercer and aay perhaps sligh Mempenneny od for Mr. Smeaton relates, that 
Weman” of Essex, obtained the necessary powers, in 1696, | some visitors —— once landed at the rock, one of them ob- 
erect a light-house on the Eddystone. ‘“ This gentleman | served to the light-keeper how comfortably they might live 
seems to have possessed a curious mechanical jus, which | there in a state of retirement. “Yes,” replied the man, “ very 
first displayed itself in deviring sundry p jokes for the | comfortably, if we could have the use of our tongues; but it is 
entertainment of his — Smeaton tells us, that in one | now a full month since my partner and I have spoken to each 
room there lay an old slipper, which, if a kick was given it, | other.” 
immediately raised a ghost from the floor; in another, the} As we have said, however, the grand - 
visitor sat down upon a chair, which suddenly threw out’ two | house was, that, though it could only be made useful by the 
arms, and held him a fast prisoner; whilst in the garden, if| constant employment of fire in some shape, it was itself of 
he sought the shelter of an arbour, and sat down upon a| wood, and therefore combustible. “Though the heat of the 
seat, he was eigewer set afloat into the middle | candles used in the lantern may not have been very great, still 
of the adjoining canal. These tricks must have rendered the | it was sufficient to produce great dryness and inflammability 
house at Littlebury a somewhat exciting residence for the un- | the timbers lining the roof, and these being covered with a crust 
initiated guest. e amateur inventor exercised the same | of soot, must have roved a constant source of danger. The 
genius to a certain extent for the entertainment of the inhabi- | immediate cause of the accident by which the light-house was 
tants of the metropolis; and at Hyde . destroyed was never ascertained. All that became 
8 variety of jets-d’eau, known by the name of Winstanley’s | was, that about two o'clock in the m of the 2d 
Waterworks, which he exhibited at stated times at a shilling a to the 
head.” 
This character of the man accounts, perhaps, for the whim- 
sical design of the wooden building that he placed on Eddy-| W 


making a false step into one of the artificial cavities, and 
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stone ; but it is much to his credit that it stood in such a spot bined, the, ano meged ca , that for twelve 
several winters. The building was finished in four e their heads. The molten lead fell down upon | it dashed over light-house, so that the men could. te 
The first summer was wholly spent in twelve the lightkeupers, into thelr very mouths, end they Ged from | tise Goot of aes. In a letter 
in the rock, and fastening twelve irons in by | room to room, the fire them towards the sea. | Mr. Jessop by the man who the rock after such 3 
We Sr “Even in summer,” says| From Cawsand and Ramehead bag oko he did shake as if a man had been 
, weather would at times prove so bad, that | ceeding from the Eddystone was seen in early great men were almost frightened out 
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ives, wishing they had never seen the and those 
— them to go Fonda 4 fear them 
in the but rubbing them with oil of bow meys ve them 


relief’” About three ater the comp! this mar- 
yellous monument of human skill, one of the most terrible 
storms ever known for days along the south-west coast ; 
and tbough incalculable ruin was inflicted upon harbours and 
shipping; all the damage done to the light-house was repaired 
by a little gallipot of putty. 


————_> ——_ 


GETTING UP A KINGDOM. 


In Scott's romance of “ Quentin Durward” it is related that 
when the provost-marshal’s myrmidons are preparing con amore 
to string up a disgraced courtier of Louis XI. in the fortress- 
prison of Peronne, one of them inquires whether they are to be 
aided in their professional labours by the stout man-at-arms 
who is their companion in attendance on the king. “He will 
only guard the door,” replies their chief, “ while others do the 
deed which he has neither the wit to devise nor the activity to 
execute.” It now appears that England isabout to play a pre- 
cisely similar part in Mexico—shutting the chief sea-port 
against possible intruders, while her allies take upon them- 
selves the task of dealing a fatal blow at the liberties and in- 
dependence of the Republic. The Morning Post calls on its 
readers to rejoice at the discovery that “ friendly intervention” 
is on y another name for the forcible subjugation of a free peo- 
ple; and “ has reason to believe that it is no longer premature 
to congratulate the civilised world on the vigorous character 
which the allied intervention in Mexico has assumed, and on 
the understanding which has been arrived at for the future gov- 
ernment of the country.” The report to which we had occa- 
sion to allude a fortnight ago turns out to have been the fore- 
shadowing of an actual fact; and it seems now hardly doubt- 
ful that by the will of Napoleon and without the dissent of 
England the Archduke milian is to become the first 
occupier of a new throne on American soil. The armies of 
France and Spain, it is probable, have already be; their 
march towards the capital, while the — eet lies in the 
harbour of Vera Cruz and seven hund of our marines gar- 
rison the fort of San Juan. The Post is charmed with this 
arrangement, and makes no allusion to those principles of 
non-intervention which last year were so much in favour, but 
which now, we presume, are declared out of cate. Perhaps 
they are considered to be only worth remembering in the case 
of a great power like the United States—formidatle abroad 
even when torn by internal war and menaced by national 
bankruptcy. 

The inhabitants of Mexico are not to be consulted with re- 
gard to the choice of a ruler, and our able contemporary clearly 
points out that it would be absurd to consult them for two 
reasons. In the first place because, being mongrels, it is im- 
possible that they can have any appreciation of political 
rights ; and, secondly, because intelligent friends have already 
divined the secret es of their hearts. “They are believed 
to be convinced that a monarchy will bring order,” and every 
other blessing, of course, in its train. In case there should be 
any mistake about the existence of this predisposition to feel- 
ings of loyalty it is also announced that an army of foreigners 
“will probably remain in Mexico until the new Government is 
able to stand alone.” No hint is given as to the period that 
may be expected to e before one of the most turbulent de- 
mocracies of the New World can learn to obey with willing- 
ness a member of that Imperial house which has never yet 
succeeded in gaining the confidence or conciliating the affec- 
tion of its European subjects. A curious argument is brought 
forward, however, in support of the Reoy now coming into 

cs of America are 


favour, that Mexico and the other repu 
destined to be the happy homes unemployed scions of 
royalty. “Nearly all the valuable animals are of 
importation,” we are told, and the inference to be drawn 

this fact is obvious. In the sixteenth century Europe gave to 
Mexico the horse and the ox, and the inhabitants have been 
immensely benefited by the acquisition of those qu: . 
Europe in the nineteenth century will show itself more bene- 
ficent, by sending over the Atlantic such fine catile as an 
Anstrian Archduke and a staff of Austrian bureaucrats. 

The Times of the 31st ult. contains the extraordinary state- 
ment that, “since their revolt from the Crown of Spain, the 
Mexicans have had twenty-seven different Constitutions, under 
which tyranny has been exercised in various shapes by fifty- 
eight rent Presidents.” The fact is, that since the over- 
throw of the Spanish authority in 1821, fourteen individuals 
have in turn occupied the position of chief of the Confederation, 
—the first of whom, Iturbide, assumed the style and title of 
Emperor. Bustamente, the fourth President, was twice in 
office, and Santa Anna on three different occasions seized pos- 


session of the supreme power, so that it is allowable in one| 


sense to say that there have been in forty years seventeen chief 


lt would be interesting to ascertain from what source the 
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it. Lord Palmerston informed the House on Thursday even- 
that “we are not parties to any undertaking to interfere 

the internal arrangements of the Mexican Government.” 
We are not; and a trust i> we have not vy + nape 
into participation in a war of conquest by the Governments 0! 
France and Spain.—Zraminer, Pa. 8. ¥ 





FIRST NIGHT OF THE SESSION. 


The kindliness and good taste which have generally cha- 
racterised our two Houses of Parliament under circumstances 
calling for the manifestation of these qualities were eminently 
counpiceses last night. Other Assemblics may be more viva- 
cious, ionate, and earnest, and may follow out principles 
more logically, even to inconvenient consequences. Other 
Assemblies may be more ready in action and prompt to 

ive practical effect to a truth at once demonstrated—ready to 

0 more and to risk more under the influence of an orator or 
a popular cry. But there isno Assembly in the world where 
such an unanimous self-restraint seems so spontaneous on 
great and ia, oad occasions. Ifa stranger who had worked up 
our party history, and had made himself conversant with those 
fierce struggles for opposing principles and bitter contests for 
power which go far to make up our modern annals, had been 
present in either House of Parliament last night, how com- 
pletely would all his anticipations have been disappointed! 

nstead of a great battle for victory, and for the prize of vic- 
tory, he would have seen a piling of arms amid universal pro- 
testations of peace. There may or there may not have been 
opportunities for party strife, but even if such opportunities 
should not legitimately occur they can always be created. 
There may be or there may not have been a possibility of a 
successful party onslaught, and a chance of at least laying the 
foundation of a hostile and capenive pelicy. 0° such 
thought, however, seems to have occ to any political 
chief, or, indeed, to any member of either of our Houses. The 
voice of debate was low, and hushed, anc harmonious, as men 
would speak in a sick chamber. The absent Queen, wrapped 
in her woe, was present to everymind. To the memory of her 
lost lord only the acknowledged leaders of the governing par- 
ties could speak in earnest and respectful eulogy; but every 
Peer and Commoner could contribute to that silent expression 
of sympathy which lived in a tender care that no word of dis- 
on or note of political contention should go forth to thrill the 
sensitiveness of her green widowhood. 

What could be said upon the one topic of the evening lies in 
small compass, and had already been said in speech and writ- 
ing too often to allow of much novelty of treatment. The 
movers and seconders of the Address in both Houses expressed 
with fluency and ability the common estimate of the country 
as to the loss we have all sustained in the Prince Consort. 
Lord Derby, Lord Granville, and Lord Russell in the Lords, 
and Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston in the Commons, more 
authoritatively stamped the eulogy with a national and uni- 
versal character. But, even although Princes are to be mourned, 
the great councils of t kingdoms must busy themselves 
with the events of the day; and, although every one knew that 
no challenge would be thrown down on that night, many were 
curious to know how far Lord Derby would commit himself 
and his party to a complete sessional truce towards his political 
opponents. If there were any who expected to hear cautious 
reservations, and to note how the Tory leader would occupy 
little posts ison them for future sallies, their disappoint- 
ment must have been great. Not Lord Dufferin or Lord Shel- 
burne in the Lords, not Mr. Wood or Mr. Portman in the 
Commons, could compete with the great leader of the Tory 

y in the manner in 


Lord 

and his party no loophole for future cavil. What he could not 
have the merit of originating he claimed at least the merit of 
appreciating and adopting, and Europe and America may now 
be convinced that in the policy which has been Puneet we 
have not been a divided people, but have been acting with an 
unbroken unanimity, with one mind and with one resolve. 
This is a healthy Ga ow amid the rottenness which the first 
pressure has revealed in democracies, and the weakness which 
has fallen upon some empires ; it is a practical reply to a recent 
boast of a French Minister, that during the ten years last past 
France alone had been progressive and unshaken. The first 
menace of war served only to knit us together in one great 
nation. The mere interests of party, when principles are not 
involved, are not only suspended, but frankly put aside, lest 
they should inconvenience the national action or jar upon a 
national sentiment. The perty rivals of the Government now 
‘in power give them applause for all they have done in the 
crisis of the American difficulty, credit for their success in ter- 
minating it peacefully, and full approval for the precautiona 
measures they adopted in case the demand made had been fol- 
lowed by a less fortunate issue. 

Lord Derby’s post as the chief of the Opposition enables him 
at a crisis like this to do great service to his country. It is 


Times derived its information, and to know how it came to fix| not only that he assures us “it will be the desire of all sides 


on the number fifty-eight. We are unable to discover precisely 
what may lie hidden under the fable of twenty-seven Constitu- 
tions, when it is well known that, in reality, there are only two 
rival Constitutions in Mexico, the one tendi: 


Since 1828 has been either an attempt to subvert the Con- 
stitution of 1824, or to establish something resembling it. It is 
manifestly as erroneous to regard eve i 
any time been promulgated as intended to effect a total change 
in the political framework of the State, as it is grossly unjust 
to describe the whole of the Mexican Presidents as “ tyrants,” 
when it is the fact that two, at least, have been men whom 
[— might be proud to name among its citizens. 

present there are no signs visible of an intention on the 
on and his adherents to succumb tamely to the 
invader, and there is even some reason to bel that 
Many partisan leaders are inclined to forget former differences 
um presence of a common danger. General Uraga stands pre- 
pared on the old battle-ground, where the Mexican army— 
Success, but not without g) 
the capital with the veteran Scott an 
teers. It is very probable that his raw levies may be scattered 
at the first encounter with the soldiers of France, but a desul- 
tory guerilla warfare is certain to follow, such as was waged 
for more than ten years with the Spaniards before the inde- 
Pendence of the Republic waa recognised by a single foreign 


We are sorry that England, the friend of liberty in every 


the to 


| 


decree which has at | late difficulty. 


his well-armed volun- | Se 





of both Houses to join harmoniously and cordially in useful 
and practical measures, and to abstain themselves and dis- 
courage others from ing forward g topics and 


itatin, 
ng to make it aj violent controversies, which, by their seulinhle result, might 
strictly Federal Republic, and the other making it a Republic, | add to the cares and anxieties of the Soverei 


ereign. 
a tnd indivisible. Almost every revolution that has taken | only that he has been able to speak unofficially 


Nor is it 
and yet au- 
thoritatively the sentiment of gratitude and affection which 
Canada has so well earned from us by her conduct during the 

Nor, again, is it that he has been able to pay 
graceful testimony to honourable part which the Emperor 
of the French has acted upon m. These are recog- 
nitions which may be serviceably made by a statesman who 
has no official need to use such as words of course. 
But Lord Derby, twice a Minister, and in the probable course 
of events again to become a Minister, is the fit man to tell the 
American people, and tell them without the offence which 
might arise from its being said by an actual Minister, how ill 
they have been served in that matter which lately brought us 
to the brink of war, and how entirely the danger of the 


and the estrangement of the present might have been Rant 

by a little honesty and proper f on the of Mr. 
ward. “I think it to be regretted (said Derby) | tion 

that, having made his min 


d that reparation and a) 
Sn Roney, the Aanentoun Boseehiane AY ware ye 
waited until the formal demand was made, not privately, but 
officially and formally; thus , not to consider how 
‘w small a measure of 


reparation would satisfy the imperative demands of Great Bri- 
tain. By pte i the Federal Govern- 
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have said it, but we all think it; and we the time is not 
for gatent Shen Che United Gisses ates feel that, in be- 


g discourteously towards us, their Minister has behaved 
ym towards them. 

o Session ever opened with so calm an aspect or gave pro- 
mise of so peaceful and moderately useful a course. But, al- 
though we are hopeful, we are not blindly confident in the 
fulfilment ofthese peaceful promises. We have seen promises, 
not quite so fair, perhaps, but still very fair, made and broken 
.Within a month. We have known assurances of disinterested 
support followed by hostile motions and close i 
within a few weeks, We will hope it will not 
There is foreign war in the atmosphere, which alone should 
keep us from party conflicts ; there is our Great National Fes- 
tival, which is — to ar us; there is the reason which 
Lord Derby assigned, and which all admit to be enough, and 
more than enough, to bind us to domestic peace. There is no 
great grievance which imperatively demands redress. The 
stalking-horses of former Sessions are all lying together in the 
State lumber-room unthought of. Thecountry is contented, 
and desires to be at rest. We trust, then, we may have @ 
quiet Session, though we by no means desire that the Ministry 
should rely upon the forbearance oftheir opponents for such a 
result. Good administration, well digested measures, Esti- 
mates carefully considered, and a not too speculative Budget, 
are more secure guarantees for the existence of a Government 
than the most flattering promises of an Opposition, even 
though made in the most sincere good faith. — 7% e 


—_.———— 
BLUE BOOKS ON U.8. AFFAIRS. 


The meeting of Parliament has brought with it the publica- 
tion in full of a great number of papers connected more or less 
closely with the Civil War in America. The most important 
of these have at various times been given to the public in the 
two countries, but many of them are new, and even the old are 
worth another perusal when found in conjunction with letters 
and despatches which explain them fully. There are no less 
than six collections altogether, and they embrace the multitude 
of subjects on which the Ministers of land and of the Uni- 
ted States have communicated with other, or with their 
own representatives and ts. 

The first despatch of the series carries us back to a time 
which is already historical, though only fifteen months old. It 
is from Lord Lyons to Lord John Russell, and ins, “The 
result of the primary electicns has been to ensure Mr. Lincoln 
a larger number of votes in the Electoral College than is ne- 
cessary to place him in the Presidential chair.” The early 
despatches of Lord Lyons have considerable interest. They 
show how the events which preceded the Civil War im 
the diplomatic body at Washington. The d tment felt 
at the last Message of Mr. Buchanan is spoken of by our Minis- 
ter, ye nthe is worth ——— that “ the paragraph con- 
cerning t Britain was probably the most cordial which has 
appeared in any President's Message since the foundation of 
the Republic. It mentions in appropriate terms the visit of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” The last utterances on foreign 
affairs of the last President of the old Federation seem to have 
been modest and becoming, for we are told that “ Pains even 
seem to have been taken to make the reiteration of the recom- 
mendation to purchase Cuba as little offensive to Spain as pos- 
sible.” But domestic ruin could not be averted by this rather 
late-timed discretion. The progress of Secession is detailed by 
Lord Lyons, who ks with surprise of the and de- 
termination of the South, as contrasted with the wavering of 
the Northern ce ee Oe Te 


which were devised by 

A very rea is that of Mr. Seward to Mr. 
Dele ae wie ee It is dated 
April 8, 1861. It is, of course, the duty of a diplomatist to 
predict not what he thinks will take place, but what he wishes 
to take place ; for the prophecies of statesmen often cause their 
own fulfilment, parti ly when they indicate weakness or 
despondency. We cannot tell what may kave been Mr. 
Seward’s real opinion of the prospects of Secession, but, at 
any rate, his official calculations have proved singular! in- 
correct. Events have falsified to the uttermost the predictions 
with which he entered office, and he attributes to the Presi- 
dent a belief in the weakness of the Southern movement which 
no well-informed politician ought to have held. Mr. Dallas is 
to inform Lord John Russell that “ the President of the United 
States entertains a full confidence in the speedy restoration of 
the harmony and unity of tue Government by a firm yet just 





and liberal ing, co-operating with the berate and loyal 
action of the American people.” “ You will truthfully urge on 
the Government of Great Britain the consideration that the 
present disturbances have had their origin only in popular pas- 
sions, excited under novel circumstances of a v: ent 
character.” It would seem, then, that but a few days before 
the attack on Fort Sumter the Washington Government be- 
lieved, or wished foreign Powers to bel: that disappoint- 
ment in amy | camporer or the emoluments of the State 
was the only rea of the great Southern movement. 

A number of <r on various questions relating to the 
rights of British subjects or British vessels make up the bulk 
of the first series, but in it there are, besides those we have 
mentioned, one or two documents of remarkable interest. The 
chief of these is the letter addressed to Lord Russell by Messrs. 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann, which we publish elsewhere, giving 
the history of Secession, and cing te grounds on whic’ 
they urge the recognition of the Confederate States. There is 
also the answer of the British Government, whith is to the ei- 
fect that England will observe a strict neutrality between the 
parties. “Her Majesty,” says Lord Russell, “cannot under- 
take to determine what may be the issue of the contest, nor 
can she acknowledge the independence of the nine States 
which are now combined the President and Congress 
of the United States until the fortune of arms, or the more 
peaceful mode of negotiation, shall have more clearly deter- 
mined the respective positions of the two bi ” 
the 30th of November last the Southern ween mee dy 
communicated with the British Government, ' 
to the ineffective nature of the blockade of the 
and enclosing a list of vessels which had broken it. The ac- 

of Mr. Yancey and his colleagues on Gane tae et 
ill-timed, as their note was dated the very same day as Lord 
Russell’s despatch to Lord Lyons on the ‘affair. At such 
a crisis it was maneeees be ares the slightest suspieion of il- 
legalit , and so Lord I] merely gia hye receipt 
oO! thelr letter, and, “in the a wcuma state of , must 
cline to enter into any official communication with them.” 





they There is also a short note, written as late as December 20, 

of the world, should have been tem to in | ment haye placed themselves and their people in an undigni-| which shows even that at that date the British Ministry be- 
contest, and that she should have ju it ex- | fied and an unworthy position, and have shown that they apo-|lieved in the faker of a war with the United States. 

Pi 2 depart from her usual principles of fo! logised, not from a sense of justice, but on a backed | Lord Lyons is directed to speak with Mr. Seward on the sub- 
mate, case 0 country which has the misfortune in | by force, and that they only gave the reparation we asked for | ject of Te Se 
eet We are persuaded that if the people of this country | because they knew that this country would be satisfied with Sritain is to lah pripetessing 04 between the two 
kmown sooner what was meant by the specious | nothing less.” There is no one of any influence in England | nations if the President make si £ engapepent, on, the 
‘em intervention, they would have protested against | who does not echo every word of No Minister could |part of the States. The treatment of the Southern 
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privateersmen and the consequent retaliations of the Confede- 
rates have assumed such importance as to have been t 
worthy of some notice on the part of our Government. An 
interesting letter against the conduct of the Federals, written 
by Judge y, and published in the New York Tribune, was 
sent by Lord Lyons for the perusal of Lord Russell, and the 
fame Secretary, in answer, fully in the opinions con- 
in it, and says:—“ Your Lordship will observe to Mr. 
Seward that an insurrection extending over nine States in — 
and ten months in duration can only be considered as a Civil 
War, and that persons taken prisoners on either side should be 
led as prisoners of war. nm, humanity, and the 
ractice of nations require that this should be the case.” This 
almost the last despatch in the series, and is dated the 24th 
of last month. 

There are one or two other communications of some interest. 
One is a despatch from Lord Russell to Lord Lyons in May 
last, giving an account of an interview with Messrs. Yancey, 
Mann, and Rost, in which those gentlemen made their first 
application for a recognition of the South, and stated that the 

neipal cause of Secession was “not Slavery, but the very 

h price which, for the sake of protecting the Northern ma- 
nufactures, the South was obliged to pay for the manufactured 
goods which they required.” 

The Blue-book No. 2 consists of an extremely interesting 
collection of the papers relating to foreign affairs laid before 
Congress at the opening of the Session in mber last. Most 
of these have been already published. Communications of im- 
mense length passed between Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams 
during the spring and summer, all of them relating to the con- 
duct of Great Britain, which the Washington Government 
seemed to think most offensive to itself. What may be called 
& pamphlet on the American question is written by Mr. Seward 
to Mr. Adams on the latter being nominated Minister to this 
country. It is dated April 10, and, while the writer uses every 
argument in his power to dissuade England from favouring 
the new Confederacy, he prophesies the speedy downfall of the 
rebellion. How little the Cabinet understood the fearful na- 
ture of the contest it was about to undertake is proved by the 
following opinion, which occurs among many others of similar 
py ope :—“It would be easy to show, whatever may be 
the full development of the disunion movement, that the reve- 
nues and credit of the Union, unsurpassed in any other coun- 
try, are adequate to any emergency that can occur in our 
own.” 

The correspondence on International Maritime Law form- 
ing Cabanon No. 3 is worthy of attention at a time when the 

re of the Commissioners, the stopping up of Charleston 
harbour, and the distress of our wale classes have made 
the subject one of t interest. The negotiations between 
Great Britain and France on the one side, and the United 
States on the other, relative to the acceptance by the latter of 
the clauses appended to the Treaty of Paris, form the subject 
of the most important of these despatches, and the failure of 
the ,— is shown to have been owing to no fault of our 
own Goverrment, but to the desire of Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet to 
pledge the European Powers to treat the Confederate priva- 
teers as pirates. ee petaes relative to the Trent affair have 
been andy published. Those concerning the Tuscarora and 
the % are of little interest, all that the public will care 
to know being that Lord Russell has written to Mr. Adams, 
under date of February 1, stating that H. M. Government 
have reason to complain of the conduct of the Commander of 
the Tuscarora, as an attempt to carry on hostilities in the wa- 
ters of a neutral. So it seems that Capt. Craven by his rest- 
Jessness and want of pp has not only lost the prize he 
aimed at, but drawn down on himself the censure of a friendly 
Government. The tone of the English Despatches oy ~4 
out is excellent—-alm, firm, and conciliatory—and the im- 
judgment of Europe will, we are sure, pronounce that 
they are pay Af England and most honourable to her re- 
presentative.—Jbid., Fed. 8. 





AGASSIZ LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF SIX POPULAR LECTURES ON 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Will be delivered by 


At IRVING HALL, on the evenings of 
Priday, March 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, at 8 P.M. 
Tickets for the Course, $2; Single Tickets, 50 cents, to be had 


at the principal bookstores and at the door on the evenings of the 
Lectures. 





OFFICES AND LOFTS TO LET, 
At 16 Beekman Street. Apply at the “Albion” Office. 
Marnigep.—On Tuesday, February 25, at Trinity Chapel, New 
York, by the Rev. D. Hobart, Lieut.-Colonel Pakenuam, H. 


M. 
ment, to ELIzaBeTH STaPies, eldest@laughter of William 
M. Clarke, Esq. 

Drep.—On Tuesday, January 22, on board the steamship Ke 
roo, on the voyage to Live: l, Epwarp F. Waxp, Bag er- 
chant of this City, son of the late Capt. Ward, H. B. M.’s Thirtieth 
Regiment, in the 42d year of hisage. Mr. Ward was, for three suc- 
wa zeae, First Vice-President of the St. George’s Society of 
lew York. 


THB ALBION. 
~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1862. 
Affairs in the Old World. 

While this Continent is afflicted, not to say devastated, by 
civil war, Europe is singularly tranquil. The calm indeed 
may be but temporary ; nor is it certain that the questions of 
Holstein and of Rome and of Venice can be settled without col- 
lision. But for the moment at least, the aspect across the At- 
lantic is grateful ; and in England a continuance of peace isso 
far relied upon, that a reduction in the annual army and navy 
estimates is generally anticipated. So may it be! Atthe mo- 
ment, attention is mainly directed to the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, the record of which has reached us down to Thursday 
the 18th ult. 

An able article from the Times, copied on a preceding page, 
shows, more conclusively than could be inferred from our last 
week’s summary, the tone of the Opposition in both Houses. 
Peace, it seems, is likely to prevail in the national council, as 
n the nation’s external policy; and we may hepe that eyen 























justified earnest measures.” 


the issue. 


charge of 


reached Vienna, on his way to Palestine. 





Of general news there is but little. Our afflicted Queen re- 
mains in close retirement, nerving herself however to the dis- | tive obscurity to a foremost place in the history of mankind, 
needful duties of her station, even while | has been acknowledged without one dissentient voice to have 
many a trifling but touching incident shows with what con- | embodied in himself all the essentials of patriotic virtue. The 
stancy her thoughts are centered upon the dead. The young | Pecent successes of the Union arms, occurring or detailed just 
Prince of Wales has again set forth upon his travels, having | at this juncture, had disposed our citizens—and indeed the 


The financial difficulties of France are, after all, to be salved 


American affairs, which have elicited no slight bitterness of | have been so widely canvassed by financiers and political eco. 
outside feeling, will be discussed therein with forbearance and | nomists. It was signed by the President of the United States 
discretion. That they have already occupied, and will con- 
tinue to occupy, a large share of consideration is obvious 
enough, though we do not propose to register all and 
every the expressions of opinion, the questions and replies 
and rejoinders, the counsels or comments or predictions, that 
fall from the lips of individual members. By this time, the 
bitterest Anglophobist, if he be blessed with a grain of can- 
dour or common sense, must be ready to admit that the press 
and people of this country have grossly deceived themselves 
as to the motives and conduct of the British Government. 
Published official correspondence confirms the reiterated de- 
clarations of Lord Palmerston and Ear! Russell, that British 
neutrality has been something more than nominal; nay, that 
it has been and will be maintained under rash, if not wilful, 
provocations. Yet let it not be supposed that, in his anxious 
and unappreciated efforts to avoid cause of offence to, or of quar- 
rel with these United States, Earl Russell is disposed to ap- 
prove all the dealings of Mr. Seward with certain of her 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects who chanced to fall under his 
suspicious glance. In the course of a debate upon the very 
hard case of Mr. Shaver, a Canadian, who underwent a long 
imprisonment without legal justification, Earl Russell spoke of 
the “ strong remonstrances” made by him upon the subject, and 
denounced the “ unnecessary harshness” that was employed— 
and this, while claiming that Lord Carnarvon had “ not made 
allowance for the peculiar state of affairs in the U. 8., which 
Lord Derby too, who had dis- 
claimed the intention amiably attributed to him here—namely, 
that so soon as Parliament met, he would urge a forcible 
breaking of the Blockade—Lord Derby, we say, is not disposed 
to let these personal wrongs done to his countrymen pass by 
without a protest. Still, the instinct and the determination in , - 2 
favour of strict neutrality is paramount, and will be observed | W@8 formally installed as President, for six years, of 
in these personal matters as it has been in those of wider 
range.—It is not then on what is now termed the American 
question, that we look forward to any special conflict between 
the Government and the Opposition within the walls of the . 
new Palace of Westminster. It is on the Mexican horizon, if | ha not repeatedly met the eye ; and in fact, as all the world 
anywhere, that the small dark cloud is perceptible. 
standing the general disclaimers of the Chief of the Cabinet 
and of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, as to British participa- : by: 
tion in the scheme for forcing a European ruler upon the Mexi- | 8¥'prise than any paragraph in Mr. Davis s Inaugural is, we 
cans, it appears certain that such a project is entertained by the confess, an article in the Richmond Whig that preluded the 
other parties to the triple Convention. That the schemeis mani- | ¢Temony, in which the actual government of the South is 
festly inconsistent with British precedents, and could not be ren- | b@ndled with such unsparing severity, that a corresponding 
dered acceptable to public opinion, is clear. On the other hand, | bit of free speech in this section of the country would without 
the Anglo-French alliance may be put in jeopardy if our disap- | 40ubt consign him who wrote it to Fort Lafayette. Whether 
proval be manifestly thrust forward ; nor can we creditably viewed as an indication of divided feeling, or of a tolerance 
retire from the threatening attitude assumed, without the | 2 supposed to exist, the exhibition was a very remarkable 
gain of any satisfaction. The subject is well discussed in an | °° 

extract elsewhere ; and we leave it, not without anxiety as to Saturday last was also commemorated here, as the Birth. 


on Wednesday, and goes forthwith into operation. By its pro. 
visions, a national currency is created to the amount of 150 
millions of dollars, in notes of $5 and upwards. These notes 
are made a legal tender for all debts public and private, save 
that Uncle Samuel himself declines to receive them at his 
Custom-Houses in payment of duties, binding himself on the 
other hand not to proffer them as interest on his own particu- 
lar debts, which {he undertakes to pay invariably in 
gold. The Loan authorised under this enactment is for 
a large amount; but then the disbursements of the 
State are gigantic; and if people will dance to war- 
tunes, they must assuredly pay the piper. Five hun- 
dred millions of dollars, or more than one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, is the sum total—about one-eighth 
of our British National Debt.—The Tax-Bill drags heavily 
in Congress; so much pleasanter is it to borrow than to 
pay. 

The exchange of prisoners between North and South con- 
tinues on a large scale; but the 13,000 captured at Fort Donel- 
son must have so egregiously turned the scale one way, that 
an even balance can scarcely now be expected.—In regard to 
political prisoners, it appears that the doors of Fort Warren, 
Fort Lafayette, and Fort McHenry, were not thrown open with- 
out reserve, as reported a week ago, or else the arrests since the 
announcement of Mr. Stanton’s order of discharge must have 
been sufficiently numerous. A duumvirate has been ap 
pointed, consisting of General Dix and Judge Pierrepoint, who 
are to adjudicate in the first instance on each of the remaining 
cases, setting this man at liberty, or handing that one to the 
civil tribunals, or remanding a third to confinement in military 
custody. 

At Richmond, on Saturday last, Mr. Jefferson Davis 


the Confederate States of America. Has Address deli-. 
vered onthe occasion has found its way into print, and as 
a literary composition deserves to be applauded. In its 
argument and exhortations, however, we meet nothing that 


is aware, pleading however eloquent, or reasons however just, 
can no longer controul events. The novelty was the admission 
of serious reverses. But what strikes us with infinitely more 


day of him who is rightly called the Father of his Country— 
that one great political Chief who, having risen from compara 


North generally—to celebrate with more than ordinary 
feeling an anniversary so justly honoured. But the story 
of popular demonstration and rejoicing is an old one, 
jnor would it suit us to tell it again in this place 





Ms 


over for a brief interval by the old and simple process of a| 
loan. London bankers are said to have supplied the Imperial 
Treasury with four millions sterling—and will possibly be 
called upon soon to duplicate the favour.—There is hesitation 
still at the Tuileries, as to withdrawing the French garrison 
from Rome, and so forcing the Holy Father to arrange mat- 
ters personally with his subjects. The Italians meanwhile, | 
beyond Venetia and the Papal dominions, are clamouring au- 
dibly for the capital of their new Kingdom. 





A Week of Civil War, 

The week has not, in a purely military point of view, come 
up to the promises of its predecessor, so far at least as the 
campaign in the West is affected—the occupation of Nash- 





ville, Tennessee, by the Union forces, and of Cumberland Gap 
a very essential strategic position in the same State, being | 
the only events of magnitude that have become positively | 
known since last we wrote. On the Atlantic seaboard how- | 
ever, the Herald's Washingtotf correspondent (2 very doubtful 
informant) reports that a portion of the U. 8. flotilla in Albe- 
marle Sound has ascended one of the rivers flowing into 
that salt-water lake, and taken possession of the well-known 
rail-road that unites Norfolk with lines running North and 
South through Richmond. “If true,” this is important. 
It should be added also that Commodore Goldsborough, com- 
manding the flotilla, reports a strong union feeling at Eden- 
ton and in*the surrounding district of North Carolina — 
There have also been skirmishes here and there; but of these 





our condensed record takes no note. Possibly this scantiness 
of information may not be caused by paucity of events ; it may 
arise from the working of a new regulation, under which all 
telegraphic communications regarding military movements are | 
now supervised by a Government censor, who clips or with- | 
holds at his will. Rumours indeed were prevalent on Thurs- 
day that there had been fighting on the Upper Potomac ; but 
rumours were never more rife. 
Undoubtedly the main event of the week, in civil affairs, is 





We must say however that if illuminations and parade 


are pretty much the same thing—in quality, though 


not in quantity—at all times and in all places, there were 


manifest on this occasion, especially in the Addresses publicly 


delivered, a certain sobriety and seriousness, a chastened gre 
tulation, a modesty of hope for the future, such as seldom mark 
American oratory on any festal occasion whatever. There were 
exceptions, it is true; and notable among them was the 
exhibition that a Mr. Hiram Walbridge made of himself, at one 
of the several public dinners that took place. Having probe 
bly listened in the morning to George Washington’s Farewell 
Address, every word of which might be studied to advantage 
by the many mouthing fools who take his name in vain, this 
individual inflicted upon his auditors a speech that ovcupis 
nearly two and a half columns of exceedingly small type in the 
Herald, showing at every word his supreme contempt for the 
great statesman whom he was supposed to be honouring. For 
one thing remarkable, in the Farewell Address just named, is 
the force with which its illustrious composer protested, 
and reiterated his protestation, against “ permanent, it 
veterate antipathies against particular nations.” 
paragraph after paragraph of the most earnest appeal, be 
conjures his countrymen not to give way to “habituil 
hatred,” as though with intuitive sagacity he foresaw this 
pestilent brood of Walbridges and the like, darkening the 
land and fostering all its prejudices and eventually bringing 
trouble upon it. Can any one conceive a fellow able to string 
three words together, coming fresh from the well of Washing- 


!ton’s inspiration, and then delivering an hour's uninterrupted 


tirade of misrepresentation and abuse concerning a foreiga 
country? Mr. Walbridge did this, we say; and did it with 
such unblushing disregard of truth and decency, that be 
stood up in his place and declared that “ upon the instant 
of the Trent affair,” the American Minister in London wi 
informed—not only that the capture was unauthorised, but 
that Messrs. Mason and Slidell would be surrendered “ upoa 
the formal application of the British Government!!” Perbaps 


the final passage of the Loan and Treasury Bill, whose merits | we are wrong to trouble the reader with such small fry as 3 
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Walbridge; but, as Fate will have it, men of this kidney get 
into Congress and bring disgrace upon their country. 


The Smallest Donation Thankfully Received. 

Won by the persuasive arguments of Mr. Robert Bonner, the 
Hon. Edward Everett has waived “his scruples against its 
publication,” and has consented that a letter recently addressed 
to him by the Emperor of the French should adorn the co- 
lumns of the V. ¥. Ledger. Why the ex-Diplomatist should 
have been so bashful it is not easy to surmise, seeing that he 
yielded finally to “the reflection, that such a letter from such 
a source, and of such a nature, had an interest for the commu- 
nity at large, and was probably written with the expectation 
that it would appear in print.” But this “coy, reluctant, amo- 
rous delay’—the communication being exactly three months 
old—is an affair between publisher and contributor, with which 
outsiders have no concern. It is from the Imperial epistle itself 
that we would show how Bonapartes, no less than beggars, are 
grateful for the minimum of alms bestowed. 

It will be remembered that, in the month of October last, 
certain gentlemen of Boston offered Prince Napoleon a banquet, 
at which Mr. Everett presided, making of course the grand 
oration of the evening. Introduced with the extremely simple 
and entirely Republican fiourish, “ May it please your Impe- 
rial Highness !”, this speech, it seems, did please his Imperial 
Highness, and also his Imperial Highness’s cousin, to whom 
the orator considerately sent a printed copy. And very easily 
pleased they must have been ; for Mr. Everett's harangue—as 
we had occasfon to remark in the Aldion literary comments of 
the 14th of December last—was made up of national selfglo- 
rification, seasoned with but a few grains of Napoleonic incense. 
Indeed we thought then, as we think now, that the poor 
Prince must have sat on thorns, whilst listening to reminders 
of “the loss of Quebec,” of the “extinction of the power 
and influence of France on this Continent,” and of the First 
Napoleon’s doubt “ whether he should be able to hold Louis- 
jana against the naval power of Great Britain.@ Apart indeed 


from the speaker’s eloquence and suavity of manner, it was 


after al] but a polished version of the familiar refrain : 
The British can lick all the world, 
And we can lick the British, boys! 

Yet, so delicious is flattery, when it comes from lips supposed 
to be addicted to words of truth and soberness, that the high 
and mighty cousins were equally charmed, whether by “the 
just homage rendered to the chief of my family,” as Napoleon 
the Third has it, or by the touching allusion to “ that kind and 
virtuous Prince, your Uncle Joseph, whose eyes were moistened 
with gracious drops not unworthy a King,” as Mr. Everett 
has it, we are not prepared to say. Atany rate, he upon the 
throne indited the thanks now made known to us, in a letter, 
sutographic or otherwise, which will assuredly be handed 
down to posterity as an heir-loom in Mr. Everett's family. 
Acknowledgments from live Emperors don’t fall in every 
man’s way. To obtain these from the fountain-head, a writer 
must either be a scholarly courtier, like the gentleman under 
review ; or one used to serving up thick slabs of mingled false- 
hood and panegyric, like the Rev. John 8. C. Abbott. 

But we have given so much space to this small matter, that 
we have no room for quoting the missive itself. What mat- 
ters? You can imagine it, if you haven't read it—* most 
lively interest”—“ language full of cordiality and frankness” — 
“sentiments by which America and France have been for so 
many years united”—“ sincere thanks”—“ distinguished consi- 
deration.” That is all. The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
We hope the Hon. Edward Everett is consoled by the Impe- 
rial gratitude, and by the publicity now given to it, for any 
little mortification to which he and certain of his too-confident 
townsmen were lately subjected in the matter of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell. 





“The Same—-with a Difference.” 

Let us be excused for the use of a slang heading—its appro- 
priateness is irresistible. For, as the incarnation of Abso- 
lutism graciously acknowledges a very moderate compliment 
coming from a presumed representative of Democracy, so does 


the Republican mind overflow with gratitude when King or | 


Kaiser smiles benignly. The famous letter of Prince Gort- 
chakoff to the Russian Minister at Washington—which was 
three months in gestation and two in delivery, and which, pass- 
ing judgment upon the civil war, might with equal pro- 
priety have been addressed 
Richmond for the benefit of President Davis—was precisely 
acase in point. You remember the fervency of Mr. Seward 
on the occasion, and the exuberant gratulations of the press. 
Absurd as both were, they have broken out again; and again 
they appear in return for one of Prince Gortchakoff's clever 
and mystifying despatch=s. This one is written for the pur- 
pose of felicitating the Federal Government on its “wisdom 
aad moderation” in the settlement of the Trent difficulty; and 
in it the adroit Prince flatters the President of the U. 8. by 
affecting to believe that, in the manner of that settlement, the 


U. S. government has maintained its position as champion of 


to Ge Ruste Col of bids Nelly coming near her child; how the Babby, by a false mes- 


with the armed North in its endeavours to crush out what it 
persists in terming a rebellion ; that again there is a singularly 
careful avoidance of choice, as it were, between the two par- 
ties to the strife ; that in short this second friendly and generous 
epistle does not contain a particle of that much-coveted 
“ moral sympathy,” for want of which Great Britain has been 
unceasingly maligned since first the civil war began. Whata 
how] there would have been, if on the 9th of January last past 
—the 2ist in our new style of reckoning—Earl Russell had 
said that “the event has proved how much these difficulties 
are capable of altering the political position” of the United 
States !—Stripped of all honeyed diplomatic phrasing, the fact | 
stands thus: the Emperor of Russia sends word again to the 
people of this country, that the best thing they can do is to 
patch up a peace with the South. What then? From Impe- 
rial lips any advice is acceptable, if well sugared. The small- 
est donations are thankfully received. Mr. Seward and the 
American press are once more grateful. 


A Severe Blow at the Slave Trade. 
Is capital or any other punishment, which is inflicted ac- 
cording to social law, permissible as an exaction of vengeance, 
or commendable as a preventive against crime ? Simple as 
the question may appear, it is very commonly answered one 
way in theory, and quite another way in practice. Cool 
essayists are all for prevention. Men and women, horrorstruck 
at some deed of blood, are all for vengeance. And so it seemed 
to many good people, when a convicted slave-s was hung 
last week, after the law on the subject had for forty 
years, that terrible injustice was perpetrated on the individual. 
On the other hand it is replied, and not without reason, that 
if the man Gordon’s doom must lie heavy upon some con- 
sciences, it will not be upon the consciences of Judge or Jury 
or Marshai in his case, but upon those of office-bearers and 
influential public men, who encouraged the man Gordon in his 
crime, by shearing the law of all its terrors, to serve some beg- 
garly political purpose. On their heads be his blood! 
PRL REE AE 7 atl 


Drama. 


At last, by a breeze of good fortune, the clouds that lowered 
about the house of Laura Keene have been quite blown away. 
Night has waned ; and Day, like a chicken, has broken its shell and 
Peeped. In more explicit language, the “‘ American Cousin” has 
given place to the “ Peep O’ Day,” and Laura Keene’s Theatre has 
been filled with an admiring public every night this week. 

The “ Peep O’ Day” is a very romantic and effective melo-drama, 
based on one of the novels of John Banim, and claimed by Miss 
Keene as an original dramatization. It is comprised in three 
acts,"each of them crowded with incident, and each closing 
with a grand tableau. It tells a story of old Ireland, that paradise 
of potatoes and patriotism which, of course, it represents as under- 
going its habitual process of regeneration. The regenerators, in 
this instance, are the ‘‘ Peep O’Day Boys,” so denominated from 
their custom of holding treasonable meetings at daybreak. Their 
leader, the Macarthy, is the hero of the tale, and indeed a proper 


rolled into one. Opposed to this charming young traitor is the 
inevitable scoundrel of the Irish novel, a subtle, sinister, deter- 
mined enemy, named in this case Aleck Purcell, who has fraudulently 
taken possession of the Macarthy’s estate and made its owner a 
penniless outcast. Of course this offensive personage is as much 
hated as the Macarthy is beloved by the peasantry and the aforesaid 
Boys. Inthe way of heroines there are three—Héelen Macneary, 
the bride of the Macarthy—Néelly Brady (the Ban Caointhe)—and 
Mary Kelly, her daughter. Strictly speaking, the first of these is the 
rightful heroine; but, in fact, the interest of the story centres on 
the fortunes of the last. Stolen from her mother at the age of three 
years, (pass me here the novelty of this expression) this delicate 
and beautiful girl has grown up to early womanhood, under the 
roof of a bestial and murderous fellow, named Darby Kelly—whom 
she regards as her father—and in company with a malignant and 
blood-thirsty idiot, called the Babby, whom she regards as her bro- 
ther. Her occupation is to raise the wind by singing ballads; her 
fortune is to suffer. By the Macarthy, she has twice been pro- 
tected from the cruelty of Darby. But when at length this amiable 
person—who has joined the Peep O’ Day Boys with a view to the 
betrayal of the Macarthy—suspects and determines to kill her, 
she is saved by the Ban Caointhe, in whom she recognises her 
mother, and by whom she is entrusted to the care of “the good 
priest.” In the course of events it is then developed how the 
Macarthy and Helen are privately married ; how the furious Cap- 
tain Macneary, learning this secret, first attempts to slay his off- 
spring, and then turns her out of doors ; how Mary, who also loves 
the captivating outlaw, is brought to grief; how father Peter for- 


sage from the Macarthy, lures Mary to the Black Valley ; how the 
jealous Helen, overhearing this message, goes thither also and is 
captured and concealed by Darby; how the Babby, cutting away 
the bridge, secures his victim, and then knocks her on the head 
with a shovel; how the Ban Caointhe, who has traced the mur- 
derers, beholds this bloody deed from the summit of the crag and 
makes a fearful descent on the branch of an overhanging tree ; 
how subsequently the Macarthy is arrested, tried, condemned, and 
sentenced to death for the murder of Helen ; how the Peep o’ Day 
Boys come to the rescue of their chief; how thereupon a timely 
pardon for their treason arrives from the Bishop of Dublin; how 
the Ban Caointhe presents herself as the last witness, criminates 





the rights of neutrals. Now all the world, including Prince 
Gortchakoff, knows perfectly well that Mr. Seward, in his ela- 


borate special pleading, gave up only one technical point which | 


Was absolutely untenable, and that on all the others be held 
tenaciously to the extremest rights of belligerents. 

But, inasmuch as the Russian Foreign Minister chimes in 
with a vulgar cry raised here, for the purpose of covering sin- 
cere mortification at Mr. Seward having missed a rare chance 
of ennobling his country, perhaps we need not wonder that 
this despatch also finds admirers. The real peculiarity lies in 
this, that the Prince again abstains from expressing sympathy 





Darby and the Babby, and saves the Macarthy by producing both 
Mary and Helen ; how furthermore she exhibits papers which sub- 
stantiate the villainy of Purcell and restore the Macarthy to his 
estates ; how Mary and Helen are in fact sisters, and how Captain 


| Macneary is moved to matrimony with the aforesaid Ban ; how the 


Babby supplicates that Darby may be hanged first, so that he may 


|see him kick; and finally, how all is well that ends well. Inci- 


dentally, moreover, various scenes are introduced which illustrate 


| the ludicrous aspects of Irish life ; and the whole thing culminates 


in a most surprising vibration ot 


The Harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed. 


Irish hero, being, as it were, Bratus, Bayard, and Brian Boru, da 


A play 00 rowan « startling incidents finds its legitimate 
effect in the vivid Sensations of the auditors. For the sake of the 
play, however, I do not think it would be well to analyze those 
sensations very carefully. The sense of the horrible is but a vul- 
gar sense, when appealed to through the medium of physical sen- 
sibility. Superficial effects and transitory impressions commonly 
imply a correspondent shallowness in the methods of their pro- 
duction. I presume that a blow on the head from a big stick causes 
a sensation in the nervous system, closely analagous in quality 
to that resulting from the spectacle of a brutal murder. But 
the bludgeon does not represent a very important department 
of Art. It will occur to every thinker that The Great Poet—com- 
pared with whom all others are as chaff that the wind blows away— 
never absorbs our souls with the mere catastrophe of crime ; but, in 
all his tragedies, surrounds it with an atmosphere of intellect and 
spirituality, presenting us pictures of human nature and human 
passions, profound in their truth and awful in their sublimity. 
But it is scarcely worth while to speak very seriously about this 
melo-drama. Let us rather, like genial Sancho Panza, bid “God 
bless the giver” (whether Falconer, Miss Keene, or Lord Chester- 
field Lutz) nor by any means “look the gift horse in the mouth.” 
There is much to be praised in the “‘ Peep O’ Day,” taking it for 
exactly what it pretends to be. Its plot is interesting, and is eli- 
minated with considerable skill. Its incidents ,are striking— 
some of them very much so. Its serious scenes are exciting, and 
its comic ones are funny. It is exceedingly well mounted, and, in 
the principal parts, very creditably played. Nor does it lack ex- 
traneous claims upon our sympathy. It affords the novel and 
comfortable assurance that the long-suffering Emerald Isle will 
finally, like a box of crockery, stand “right side up with care ;”’ and 
it prophecies that the sinful British Empire will hereafter be wiped 
out by the immaculate American Republic. With this latter idea 
I am especially delighted ; for I think, with the eminent statesman 
encountered by Martin Chuzzlewit, that ‘ we air a great people and 
consequently must be cracked up.”’ Let us, therefore be joyful at 
“The Peep O’ Day.” 

And here, before I lose sight of the green flag, let me record 
that the other severe case of Harp, at Niblo’s Garden, continues 
to mend. A few novel symptoms, of a lyrical character, have been 
developed ; but otherwise the ‘ Colleen Bawn”’ remains, like the 
excellent Mrs. Micawber, in statu quo. 

Not so affairs at the other theatres. “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has 
been simultaneously erected at three places—the Winter Garden, 
the Atheneum, and the New Bowery Theatre. It is rather a me- 
lancholy structure ; but, consideriug the spirit that whispers about 
in these troublous times of Civil War. I am notsurprised that the 
public crowd before its walls and delight in its sable pictures. At 
the Winter Garden, it is produced with a care that reflects great 
credit upon the management. The character of Hva is personated by 
Miss Josephine Myers with a fidelity quite touching, and in a ahild 
80 young almost painful. Mr. C. Walcot, Jr., is admirable as Unele 
Tom ; and during the first three acts especially, Miss Fanny Browne 
realises a perfect ideal of Topsy. I would say more of this drama, 
but that “‘ the contraband” is scarcely a desirable presence in the 
conne Belle's featagens” was done at Wallack’ Ww 
It is one of the best Known and most deservedly ‘admired orn, 
Cowley’s ops All who know it know that it is skilful in plot, 
sprightly age =| full of fine effects, and written in a sty 
c vivacity. the manners of ‘‘ polite society” 

e Third, it is a capital sketch ; while at the same 
time, its are studies from that human nature which is 
identical under all garbs and conditions, whether in the past 


of paste diamonds or the present of bronze. A work so bril- 
liant loses nothing of its and effect when played so 
as it was by the Wallack Company. Mrs. Hoey as Letitia 


achieved a perfect success, quite eclipsing the other artists 
winning to herself the laurels of the perSoconnmen. The pleasure of 
the occasion was somewhat marred by a certain eness on the 
= of Mr. Blake, and by the repetition of coveral velar and ap m4 
ess passages in the text, which are di ting to good taste and 
which ought therefore to be omitted. The belles St ” 
will be repeated this evening ; and the evenings of next weet will 
be successively devoted to “ The Wonder,” “Love For Love,” 
“Wild Oats,” “She Stoops To Conquer,” “London Assurance,” 
and “ The Road to Ruin.” Always, de, MERCUTIO. 


——_~—_—__- 


pAusic. 


Last night Miss Kellogg was to appear for the first time as 
Iucia, Mr. Gottschalk aiding between the acts. To-day there is 
also an attractive Matinée, so that next week we shall have some- 


thing, we hope, to say. 
a a ree 


Facts and Fancies. 


It is stated that the Queen will visit Balmoral at an earlier 
date than usual this year. Some time about Whitsuntide is 
said to be fixed for her Majesty's departure, and it is under- 
stood that she will remain at her seat in Aberd about 
a month. Among others who are named as probable 
successors to the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, in the provostship of Eton, 
are Dr. Chapman, late bishop of Colombo, who was formerly 
a master in the school; the Rev. Dr. Goodford, the present 
head master; the Rev. H. M. Birch, rector of Prestwich, for- 
merly one of the masters of Eton, and tutor to the Prince of 
Wales ; and the Rev. Edward Coleridge —-———-M. Jules Gé- 
rard, the celebrated lion-slayer, is more fortunate than his 
rival, Mr. Gordon Cumming; at least, he has turned his hunt- 
ing abilities to better account ; for at his instigation a 
has been established in Paris having for its objects the advance- 
ment of commerce in French Africa and the Soudan, and the 
destruction of wild nents, we oe a ae eee 
ther ofthe rlguig Bs rt Anan H Tee thirty 

mperor e is un 

years of age. He fe Vice- Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Imperial Navy, and married in 1857 Marie Charlotte, 
daughter of Leopold, King of Belguim. Two p 
are named as about purchasing Ball Mountain, Vermont, for 
the purpose of domesticating the moose. The entire base of 
the mountain is to be enclosed by a high fence. The object of 
this novel plan is to make the moose serviceable for driving 
singly or in pairs-————Lord Strangford as recently mar- 

ied to Miss Emily Anne Beaufort, youngest daughter of the 
late Adml. Sir F. Beaufort. Mr. Holmes’s “ Elsie Venner” 
has been translated into French by M. Emile Forgues. 
The Cunard Company have recently added another vessel to 
their already splendid fleet. The new screw steamer China, 
is to sail this day, with the mails for this port—————One 
would have thought that the labours of a Cabinet Minister, 
Parliamentary and otherwise, was sufficient, but Sir G. Corn- 











wall Lewis has found time to write and publish a work on the 


“ Astronomy of the Ancients,” 








(says 
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Toronto Globe), of the existence of gold Saskatchewan 

sufficient to , the taints of the ae oad 
propose to fit out an expedition an engage ie Ww 

pA pon exploration. Small quantities of gold have been 
found, and miners are said to be already on the spot, prepared 
to commence operations in the spring. Dr. Lieber has 
just delivered a very interesting course of Lectures on the 

“ Laws and U of War,” at the Columbia Law Colle 
School, in this city-—-——We learn from the Brockville Ca- 
nadian that at a recent meeting of the congregation of St. 
Peter’s Church, Brockville, a handsome service of plate was 
resented to the late incumbent, now Bishop of Ontario. 
Paris announce the death of M. Biot, the celebrated 
9 enema novel cricket match was played 
on skates recently, on Lake Horn, London, C. w.. be- 
tween the officers of the garrison and the city club, 
the latter winning by five runs————Queen Mary’s 
titles after her marriage have an odd sound. The ambas- 
sador of the King of the Romans (Ferdinand) addresses 
her as “Madame la Royne de France, Dangleterre, de 
Naples, de Jerusalem, Dyrlande, et Princesse Dhespaigne.” 
R. H. the Prince of Wales, accompanied by two or 
three members of his suite, recently visited Norfoll. for the 
purpose of inspecting the Sandringham-hall estate in that 
Fags f with the view of purchasing it for shooting purposes, 
for which it is well adapted-————Mr. and Mrs Charles 
Kean have returned to the metropolis, after a ten months’ ab- 
sence, passed in what is technically termed, starring in the 
—————H.M.S. Scourge has arrived in England, with 
a cargo of sculptures from Gortyna, in Candia, the results of 
the regent excavations at that place. They are to be deposited 
in the British Museum.————One of Mr. Millais’s subjects 
for the next Royal Academy Exhibition will, probably, be a 
large picture, representing Polonius lecturing Laertes. 
A mural monument, beautifully executed in white marble, by 
Mr. J. 8. Westmacott, in memory of Sir John Franklin, has 
recently been erected on the east side of the reading-desk in 
the church of Franklin’s native town, Spilsby ————-Marshal 
Vaillant is spoken of as likely to be appointed to the post of 
Governor to the Prince Imperial of France. His highness will 
have reached the mature age of six on the 16th of March. 
———Salicetti, one of the triumvirs of Rome in 1849, has 
just died at Turin. He was one of Mazzini’s most ardent par- 
tisans. —————The police-inspector of mark ets in Paris recent- 
ly seized some shrimps imported from Antwerp, the singularity 
of their colour having attracted his attention. Upon analyza- 

tion, it was found that they had been painted with red 1 
—_— > — 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A visit which we paid to the Exhibition building yesterda 
ly satisfied us that all the conditions of the contract will 
ed, even before the stipulated time. Looked at from 
the Exhibition-road the building now presents a most impos- 
ing front, the magnitude of which is enhanced by the modest 
elevation of the Kensington Museum, immediately opposite. 
The great eastern dome may be seen in all its gigantic propor- 
tions, looking uncommonly like Mr. Green’s monster balloon 
during the process of on, and certainly appearing to be 
of enormous size as compared with the structure from which 
it The artists must decide whether it harmonises 
with the great Gothic entrance over which it rises, or with the 
semi-Italian facade of which it forms the centre ; but its crea- 
tion certainly establishes one fact, and that is, that with the 
aid of iron and glass we have it in our power to raise at a com- 
paratively small ex , and in a cary Sect time, two domes, 
either of which will compare with St. Peter’s at Rome, or the 
great mosque at Constantinople, and both of which have been 
run up in a few weeks, without the elaborate preliminaries 
of internal cone and massive buttress. e uses of competi- 
tion were never more conspicuously develo than in the 
of these two wonderful domes. hilst the eastern 
Soave was without a competitor its ecg was exceedingly 
slow, and the weekly visitor could y detect the progress 
which had been made in the interval ; but the moment the 
western dome was commenced, everythi 
if by magic, and progress became a question not of weeks, but 
of days, and even hours. 

It was, of course, natural to expect that the second 
should advance faster than the first, seeing that its construc- 
tors had all the advantage of their rival's failures and experi- 
ments, but still it is but fair to say that against all these ad- 
vantages the eastern dome preserves a position of precedency 











is | twenty more to raise the itself. An inscription 


seemed changed as | *™anca, retreat from 


) upon 
oan shows us the bill of fare of the workers con- 
of three dishes—radishes, onions, and leeks. The palace 
of Nero was a work of a similar a kind to that 
which we are now viewing, as it contained gardens, lakes, and 
parks within its walls. The principal entrance was so lofty 
as to admit of a statue of Nero, 120 feet high, being placed in 
it; and the principal hall, built in a circular form, 
complicated piece of machinery for a ceiling which revolved 
in imitation of the heayenly motions. But here again this 
splendour was produced by the practice of the most tyranni- 
cal oppression. A third instance might be cited from an in- 
cident in the annals of our own country,—the march of Septi- 
mus Severus against the Caledonians, in the course of which 
his legions were obliged to hew their way through intricate 
forests, to drain marshes on their road, to form bridges over 
rapid rivers, and to build the famous wall, upon every mile of 
which was planted a tower, and through every mile of which 
ran—a rough prescience of the electric telegraph—pipes of 
brass, so that communications could be made \from tower to 
tower with what, until our own times, was called “ incredible 
— But all this was effected with so much hardship 
and suffering to the workers, that 50,000 men died of fatigue 
and sickness. 

The difference between the unhappy state of these past- 
away workers and the prosperous condition of the workmen of 
our own time, is perhaps most apparent on this building at the 
dinner half-hour, when both the engines employed in hoisting 
materials to the domes set up a loud scream of three or four 
minutes’ duration, and there is a rush of men and boys, who 
come sliding down ladders, leaping off planks, and by other 
unexpected modes lessening the distance between them and 
their dinners. 











_ 

Tue Qu axp Covurt.—Prince and Princess Leiningen 
left Osborne @@® Saturday for London. The King of the Bel- 
jans arrived from London in the afternoon.—The Prince of 


ales, the Princess Alice, the Princess Helena, and Princess 
Hohenlohe attended Divine Service at Whippingham Church 
|on Sunday.—The Earl of Clarendon and Sir James Clark ar- 
| rived at Osborne on Monday, and Count Gleichen on Tuesday. 
|—The Queen held a Privy Council on Wednesday, at which 
| there were present Earl Granville, Viscount Palmerston, and 
| Earl Russell. The Royal Speech on opening the session of 
Parliament was submitted to her Majesty in Council, and was 
japproved. Earl Russell remained at Osborne.—The Royal 
| yacht Victoria and Albert, Captain Seymour, C.B., has filled up 
| coal at Portsmouth in readiness to proceed to Antwerp. It is 
understood the yacht will leave in a few days with the Kin 
of the Belgians and suite, for Antwerp, and return thence wit 
the Crown Princess of Prussia and the Princess Royal to 
Osborne. 

The Prince of Wales left Osborne on Thursday for London, 
and embarked yesterday evening at Dover on his way to 
Trieste, where H.M.S. Osborne will be in waiting to con- 
vey his Royal Highness and suite to Alexandria. The 
Osborne will remain in the Mediterranean to be at the 
Prince’s disposal. The suite in attendance consists of 
— 1 ey the Hon. R. Bruce, Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, 
and Major Teesdale, R.A., Equerries; the Hon. R. Meade, Dr 
Minter, and the Rey. Dr. Stanley, who will join the Prince at 
Alexandria. Under the present mournful circumstances, his 
Royal Highness will travel in strict incognito, declining all 
honours and hospitalities at the different capitals through 
bog he must pass on his way to Trieste.—London paper, 

. 8. 


| 





Ovituary. 


- dy Mg demise of Lieut.-Gen. Jeremiah 
aylor, jone e Regiment, took at Prestbury 
Lodge, Cheltenham, on the Ist ult., in the 72nd year of his age. 
The deceased officer entered the Army in 1805, and served 
the Peninsula with the 9th iment, from 1808 to the end of 
the war in 1814, including the battles of Vimiera, Busaco, Sal- 
action of Villa Muriel, and re- 
pulse of the sortie from yonne. He was twice wounded, 
and received the war medal with four clasps. 


Mas-Gex. Sm T. H. Franxs—We re 
the death of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Haste ks, K.C.B. He 
entered the Service in July, 1825, and gained his last promo- 


tto announce 


a | was born in 1828, and married, in 1 





tion in 1858 for services in India. Sir Thomas Franks com- 


fully as advanced as could have been expected from its period manded the 10th Regiment in the Sutle) campaign of 1845-6, | 


of starting. Its ribs are all placed and crowned, its ultimate | !ncludi 


turret is in its place—it was in placing this that a poor boy fell 
through and was dashed to pieces—and its “terminal,” or 
pinnacle, lies, finished and gilded, ready to be hoisted to the 
apex of the structure. When this is in its wey it will appear 
but a bright and glittering point, but, stretched as it now is on 
the floor below, and surrounded by workmen, it seems to be 
an accessory of considerable magnitnde. The “terminal” of 
the western dome is also in the hands of the artisans. It con- 
sists of a framework of wood, upon which the men are now 
busy hammering and rivetting the zine coating, and when 
that is completed the gilder will step in and complete the 
7 | 








So much for the external work. During the present week 


| yo will be seen, hanging from a giddy height, putting in | 
tiny 


squares of glass, and in another week the removal of | 


_ the internal scaffolding, the erection of which cost so much | 


care and skill, will begin. The process, it is expected, will | 
take a month, as the taking down of this complicated struc- | 
ture it appears, much more dangerous than its erection.— 
Daily News, 4. 

From one of the hundred articles in print, regarding the 


progress of the works, we extract this appropriate comparison 
between the manner of working, now and then. 

To see 4,000 men at work on one building is a sight worthy | 
of contemplation. Among these skilled men in their allotted | 
places at their allotted , With no shirking anywhere and 
no Seene eimaston to be seen, there is an appearance of 
personal interest in the progress of the work that makes the 
spectacle even more telling. Shipwrights, sailors, ship-carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers, house-carpenters, joiners, copper- | 
smiths, ironsmiths, steelworkers, painters, glaziers, labourers 
of all mations, ere employed in honest labour for honest pa: 
at a season of the year that is often characterised by pont | 

idleness of many weeks’ duration. By division of labour, 
sad sub-division of contracts, each small set of men in the 
various trades and departments bring about a great result—all 
are for progress; and there is no coercion. 

We cannot but contrast this state of with the mode 
in which public works were conducted in the ancient world. 





Cheops’s p ie feats « told, was raised by com- 
pulsory 100 men working at a time in of 
three months’ duration. With all this labour it took ten years 


the battle of Sobraon _—- where he had a horse 
shot er him, and was sli htly ded ; inated C.B. 
Commanded the 10th in the aub campaign of 1848-9, in- 
cluding the whole of the siege operations before Mooltan ; 17th | 
August, 1848, commanded the troops which repulsed the 
enemy’s night attack upon the British camp at Muttee Tho; | 
12th September commanded the left column of attack at the | 
defeat of the enemy in their strongly entrenched position be- | 
fore Mooltan ; and after the action succeeded to the command | 
of the whole of the troops which were , and held the} 
position until relieved the following morning, although wound- 
ed and exposed to the —— attempts of the enemy to re- 
take it. On the 18th February, 1849, he joined with the 
Mooltan force the army under Lord Gough, and commanded | 
the 10th iment at the battle of Goojerat, and was specially 
named for his conduct both by the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Governor-General (medal and clasps.) Was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General and nominated a K.C.B. “ for his 
distinguished services in the command of a column during the | 
operations in India prior to and at ihe capture of Lucknow.” 








Prestpent Fevton.—The death of Cornelius Conway Fel- 
ton, President of Harvard College, is announced. It took 
—y at Chester, Penn.,on Wednesday. President Felton was | 

at Newburg, Mass., in 1807. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1827. For two years after, he taught in a high 
school at Gen N.Y. In 1829 he became Latin tutor at 


Harvard College, Greek tutor in the following year, and Col- | 
1 Professor of Greek in 1832. In 1834 he was appointed | 
Ehot Professor of Greek Literature, which place he held till 


about two years ago, when he was chosen President of the 
College, succeeding Dr. Walker. His literary labours have 
been manifold on various. President Felton was long a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education and one of 


was of the most sunny disposition, proverbially kind-hearted, 
and always tender of the feelings of others. There are few 
men in pe whose loss would cause so wide-spread 
a gloom as will follow the announcement of this death — 
“Abridged Srom the N. Y. Tribune. 


on the 4th ult., aged e was one of the co-heirs to the barony 
of Grandison, created by writ temp. Edward the First. He is to be 








to construct the road along which to draw the stones, and 


succeeded by his son Henry who was born in 1830, and 
married, in 1809, the only child oF 





Sir Henry R. P. Bedingfield Bart., died at Oxburgh, Norfolk, | again. 


Olavering, Esq., of Callaly | F. 


——_—>= 


Castle, Northumberland—In conseq of an_ accident ; 
hunting, T. ae ag: of Cre ke Hall, Yorithiee 
Capt. 7th Lancashire —In Lo in his Sth , Sir J 


ndon, - 
Croft, Bart., of te Yorkshire, and m, Kent, 
K.T.8., D.C.L., F.R.S., Py Lieut. ofthe county of Kent, Baron 
da Serra da Estrella in the kingdom of Portugal. He was formerl 


in the diplomatic service, and held the post of chargé d'affaires 


Lisbon, in 1815. He is succeeded by his son John Frederick, who 
, the eldest daughter of J. 


Graham, Esq.—At 8t. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Capt.W. H. Hull, R.N.—In 


Paris, Charles Philipon, the well-known French caricaturist. He 


founded the Charivari.—At Court Lees, Capt. W. A. Hyder, late of 
the 10th Hussars.—The Scotsman mentions the death of the oldest 
minister of the ~ 4 in Scotland, the Rev. John Anderson, of the 


U.P. Church, Kilsyth. He was ordained in 1793, and with him 


the entire generation of ministers of the last century passes away. 





Appointments. 


The Duke of Newcastle, K.G., to be Lord Warden of the Stan- 


naries in Cornwall and Devon, and Rider and Master Forester of 


Dartmore.—E. St. John Neale, Esq., now Secretary to H.M.’s Le- 


giice in China, to be Sec. to Legation in Japan.—T. Francis Wade, 


., C.B., to be Secretary to Legation in China.—Patrick Fraser, 
Esq., to be Sheriff of Renfrew.—Colonel Fane (Conservative) has 
been returned M.P. for Oxfordshire, v. George G. Harcourt, Esq. 
dec. ; afso Sir Henry Hervey Bruce, of Downhill, in the coun’ 
Londondery, Bart., for Coleraine, v. John Boyd, Esq., dec.—The 
Gazette of the 7th ult., contains the onpintnest of the Rey. John 
= Lewis, LL.D., to be the first Bishop of the new see of On- 

0. 





Arup. 


Sreapy INCREASE OF THE VOLUNTEERS.—The Volunteer 
Force is now approaching the fourth year of its existence. 
Rising gradually from small naguning in 1859, it received 
such an impulse in 1860 that on the 1st of August in that year 
the number of volunteers actually enrolled and returned as 
effective was no less than 119,283. Still the movement ga- 
thet strength, and acquired consistence and organization as 
w rolled on. The new formations were not confined to 
Infantry, but soon embraced all the departments of a regular 
army. Mounted Riflemen, Artillery, and Engineers were seen 
side by side with battalions of marksmen, and in some coun- 
ties a review of the Volunteer Force represented an establish- 
ment complete in every military detail. By the Ist of Aug., 
1861, the strength of the new army had increased from 119, 
to 163,000, and this force included 280 batteries of Artillery, 
served by 25,00@Volunteer gunners, “ well drilled,” as the Go- 
vernment Inspector said, “and well up to their work.” At 
what rate the movement has advanced during the last six 
months we have no means of stating with ac , but we 
do know from Colonel M‘Murdo’s own report that since Aug. 
last 87 new corps have been raised, of which 17 were formed 
within the last two months, and three since the beginning of 
the present year. We may safely conclude, therefore, that the 
spirit in which the movement originated, and by which it has 
been sustained, still survives in full vigour; and it is reasona- 
ble to expect that a Volunteer Force which has arrived at such 
a stage of its existence will indeed form one of the permanent 
institutions of the country.— Times, Jan. 28. 


The steamship Adelaide, having again embarked the 15th 
Regt., left Plymouth Sound on the 3rd ult. for Halifax. She 
takes the Southern route, and is to touch at Bermuda.——The 
future effective strength of the European force for India is fixed 
at 73,577. The native army now amounts to 111,112 men and 
officers, divided into 156 ts. —— Another -service 
gocsten has becsmne vasant Uy Ge Guth fen . Sir T. H. 
ks.——Lieut.-Col. Norman, C.B., has been appointed se- 
cretary to the government of India in the Miltary Department, 
in succession to Maj.-Gen. Sir R. Birch, K.C.B., who retires. 
——aA military police force for Montreal is to be organized, to 
consist of sixty officers and men, who will patrol the streets, 
and arrest all or disorderly soldiers. They will be un- 
der the direction of the Town See — Gerchees has de- 
cided on employing two companies of the Royal Engineers at 
the Great Exhibition, to assist in unpacking the various articles 
as ry arrive. The companies will be raised to 100 each. 
Maj. Edmonds’ and Capt. Stewards’ companies are selected. 


Wanr-Orrice, Fes. 4.—6th Foot: Capt Harmond, 97th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Lawrell, who ex. 9h: Capt Morley, 90th, to be Capt, ¥ 
Murphy, who ret on h-p. 14th: Surg Carte, to be Surg-Maj. 16th: 
En Westby to be Lt b-p, v Pennefather, who ret; En Lloyd, Ith 
to be En, v Fitz-Herbert, app to Rifle Brigade; J E Orange to 
be En b-p. 17th: Capt Henry, 3d Ft, to be Capt, v Hartwell, who 
ex. 2st: Capt Gardiner, h-p 98th, to be Capt, v Fresson, who ret 
onh-p. 38rd: Capt Smythe, 58d, to be Capt, v Ball, who ex. 34th: 
a Cody, h-p 3d W I Regt, to be Capt. v Marsh, who ret on h-p. 

3d: En Hill to be Lt b-p,.v Terrot; Gent Cadet W Bigg, Rl vii 
Col,, to be En w-p. 69th: Surg Gordon, MD, to be Surg-Major. 


| 75th: ny Every, 90th, to be Capt, v Carlisle, who ex. 90th: Ca 


and Bvt-Maj Parratt, h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Morley. Rifle Brg: 
Lt Riley to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Wilmot, who ret; En Anstruth- 
er to be Lt b-p. 

Promotions.—Consequent upon the deaths of Lt-Gen J Taylor 
and Maj-Gen Sir T Franks : Mat-Gen the Duke of Wellington and 
JJ W Angerstein, to be Lt-Gens; Cols Key, late 15th Hussars, and 
E R Hill, late 68d Regt, to be Maj-Gens; Lieut-Cols e 
Rifles, and H Hamilton, CB, 78th Highlanders, to be Cols; 
Boldero and Dalyell, 21st Fusiliers, to Lt-Cols; Capts 
and M‘Nair, Staff Officers of Pensioners, to be Majs. 


Navy. 
ComMMAND tN THE East.—Rear-Admiral Kuper has been 
qpocmend to the command of the East India and station. 
e has named Capt. J. 8. Josling to be hie Gogcopinte, and 
Mr. H. H. Shanks to be his Secretary. Rear-Ad Kuper 
will hoist his in the Zuryalus, 51, as she has been prepared 
for an officer of his rank. 


By the arrival of the steamer Karnak from Nassau, having 
sailed on the 17th ult., we learn that the Conqueror has entire- 
ly broken up. A large portion of her stores were saved pre- 
vious to her going to pieces——The Liffey, 51, left Halifax for 


Bermuda on Tuesday week.——The Zealous, 80, now 





| at Pembroke, is to be treated in a similar manner as the 7n- 


umph, and altered toa 51 iron-cased frigate The Cesar, 
86, Capt. Mason, was paid out ofcommission at Portsmouth on 


} ~ 9th ult.—--The my , 81, p. w., Capt. Glasse, has been 
i i nstituti Pi ally he | Off at Sheerness.——The 6, p. 
was of the most sunny disposition, proverbially kind-hearted, | wit. Comme. Ward, it is eaid, will immediately commission 
tu 


w., was paid off on the 8th 


he Rapid, 11, which is quite for the t at Wool- 
| wich.——A recent letter fron Malta states That several ships 
which were despatched to Gibraltar, from that island and 
other parts of the Mediterranean, after the receipt of news of 
the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, have all 
An order has been received at Portsmouth to reduce 


the number of men and guns of the ships now in commission. 


5 tory ue The Hon. J. M. Yorke to Revenge. 
t to Bxvellent, a8 supern. i 
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New Publications. 

One of the mild dissipations, to which the so-called religious 
world abandons itself with habitual gusto, is the perusal of se- 
rious novels—those, that is to say, which afford glimpses of a 
state of social life, whence these special readers hold them- 


ral’s career. In doing so, however, it is 
should have no misunderstanding as to the 
is fairly entitled. If we criticise 
will appear in the eyes of some as if we denied him all merit 
whatsoever. He was really a remarkable man, above the 
average of his class—good, honest, brave, affectionate, and very 
active. He had not a spark of genius; but he indulged in cer- 


that we 
which he 


praise 10 





selves most scrupulously aloof. To visit the family of which 
young Spendthrift is a member—or to shake hands with his fair 
inamorata, Miss Rattlebrain—would be a high crime and mis- 
demeanour with those who “ worship” under Dr. Poundtext. 


Still, as in large communities men and women must jostle each | 


other to some extent, be their convictions and their practices 
ever so wide apart, and as curiosity in regard to our 
neighbours’ doings seems to be inherent in human organi- 
zation, it is convenient that novelists who address one 
peculiar class should not limit themselves to the experiences 
that may be gathered therein alone. And of the living a- 
thors, who thus minister to a gentle thirst for knowledge, none 
enjoys a wider and better-merited reputation than Miss Yonge, 
to whom a pleased circle of readers is indebted for “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Inexhaustible in the laying out of little plots, 
and dexterous in adjusting the proportions for a salad made 
up of pious and profane materials judiciously stirred together, 
she brings out tale after tale, retaining still her popularity. The 
latest is The Stepmother, republished by the Appletons in two 
yolumes duodecimo, and differing but little from its predeces- 
sors in style, though perhaps inferior to the best of them. Itis 


tain eccentricities, which he and his friends mistook for a 
flickering of the flame. If he had not genius, he had the next) 
best thing—an immense amount of energy. It was not a very | 
intellectual energy ; his mind was not constructed for that sort 
of work. It was chiefly a great physical activity, which com- | 
pelled him to be always busy about something—sbipbuilding, 
pam Slang 9 campaigning, cruising, quill-driving, dining, | 
| drin ing, dancing, financing, arguing, fighting, electioneering, 
|turnip-growing. In these various lines of action he displayed 
|no originality whatever; but he was almost always shrewd 
| enough to escape serious blunders, and in his own peculiar 
| line, that of the navy, his energy and cou were crowned 
| with considerable successes. There was nothing, too, of which 
jin his own opinion, he was not capable. He could lead an 
| army, and he could form a budget. We are speaking literally. 
He thought he was a great General as well as a might Admi- 
ral. While he was still a young man he deemed Wellington's 
| method of warfare in the campaign of Busaco very absurd, and 
| told him so to his face. In maturer years there was nothing 
| of which he was more proud than his land operations in Por- 
|tugal and in Syria. So, in civil affairs, he tried his hand at 
| finance, instructed the Pasha of Egypt how to make both ends 
| meet, and advised Sir Robert Peel how to raise a revenue. 
In his day and generation Sir Charles Napier did good service 
to the State, and he was amply repaid for his service. He wasa 
| brave fellow, and stuck to his work with a pertinacity which 
| was often victorious. He was the sort of man who if he could 


exorbitant ‘pretensions, it | in’ 


prehend both the sense and the words”—“editas in Foro 
oe ped pe nots facile actuarii exciperent, ac sensa et verba 


A study of the author, we have referred to would, we are 
sure, convince Mr. Levy he had fallen into a mistake when 
penning the following sentence :— 

—that certain marks were invented for secrecy, and not for ra- 
pidity ,; and that the knowledge of the “ quick” writing was con- 
fined to slaves. The latter circumstance is Tyro, who 
is considered as the first man who wrote these marks. 

The wniting by secret marks was an accomplishment of the 
masters rather than of their slaves. Cicero refers to his re- 
sorting to this mode of communication. “ Parum intellexisti, 
mi Attice, qui dia semeién scripseram.” “ You did not under- 
rok my meaning, my Atticus, because I wrote to you in 
marks. 

We know of no author named Tyro; but we suppose the 
“Tyro” alluded to is the freedman of Cicero, who is said by 
Eusebius to have been the inventor of short-hand ; whilst Dion 
refers to Meecenas as the originator of this most useful art. 

If Mr. Levy had looked to so d, and at the same time so 
accessible an authority as the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” he would 
have found that the able scholar by whom the article on 
“Stenography” has been written, mentions that its invention 
is among the Greeks assigned to Xenophon the historian, but 
that the art was first practised by Pythagoras; and that the 
poet Ennius was the first whoeadopted a system of short 
writing, by which a person was enabled to follow a speaker, 
and also that“ it is said, though upon no certain testimony, 
that he (Ennius), commenced by employing eleven hundred 
marks of his own invention, and increased the number as cir- 
cumstances required.” The same authority he would have 
found quoting the following passage from Plutarch, in his “ Life 
of Cato” (c. 


a simple tale of English middle-class life in these our days; | not shoot his enemy would be sure to knock him down with 


), that on the occasion of delivering his speech 


and it is p tly told, though the personages introduced 
possess no striking interest, and though Miss Yonge’s 
fondness for analyzing to too great a degree the characters 
she draws is just as conspicuous as ever. One peculiarity 
also deserves mention. We experience a veritable sense of 
relief in finding that the Step-mother is not here depicted as 
one of a cruel and tyrannical species, but as an earnest and 
conscientious worker in the sphere in which she is placed. 

We may as well honestly confess that we never could feel 
any ecstatic delight in playing the game of Draughts or Che- 
quers, while we acknowledge being often beguiled too far into 
the night by the fascinations of closely-contested Chess. Yet 
the former has no small number of advocates, who will dis- 
course about its complex movements, and the and 
calculation requisite for mastering its scientific intricacies, 
just as though the two recreations were on a par. Without 
however pausing to balance them, we have to announce The 
American Draught Player, #y Henry Spayth, of Buffalo—for 
sale by Ross and Tousey here—which expounds the theory 
and practice of Chequers, and is illustrated by diagrams con_ 
taining upwards of 700 games and positions. Let the 
astonished reader also bear in mind that upwards of fifty 
works, exclusively devoted to Draughts, have been published, 
one datiag back more 300 years; he will perhaps cease to think 
of it as only a boyish diversion. 


The late Admiral Sir Charles Napier has occupied no small 
space in print during the last quarter of a century at least, nor 
are we aware that much remains to be said or sung about him. 
An article however in the Times devoted tohis Biography, just 
published, contains so much truth happily put, that the dis- 
tant reader will thank us for laying a portion of it before him. 
Besides, we have such frequent occasion to execrate the politi- 
cal tenets of the great journal in question, that we are glad to 
show now and then how it earns its literary laurels. Thus does 
it deal with the Admiral and his Biographer. 

It is fittin 
Sir Charles er in two volumes, seeing that as original] 
written the work extended to four. Our gratitude would have 





that we should express our gratitude for a life of | 
Ne i Y | their writings. 


| the butt-end of his gun. There is a story of his horsemanship 
| in his youthful days which mark the man. He was unable to 

get his hunter over a stiff railing, and, not to be beaten, he 

simply backed the beast through it, to use his own phrase, 
|“stern foremost.” That was his style. Nothing brilliant 
| about it—only it was effectual. We need not recount the va- 
| rious instances in which this bulldog tenacity carried the day. 
| We are to suppose a number of cases in which the little ship 
goes at the big ship, and the little guns fire into the great guns, 
and victory belongs to the weaker side. Now all these suc- 
cesses were fully recognized and well rewarded. Sir Charles 
Napier had the honour of being very frequently engaged in 
active service, he had promotion, he had good pay, and he had 
abundance of favour. In point of fact, as the event proved, 
he was overrated—overrated in the opinion of the country, 
overrated at the Admiralty. But he was never satis- 
fied with anything that he got. * * * He quarrelled with 
everybody, right and left, and turned his best friends against 
him. He deemed himself a hero, but he never knew the he- 
roism of self-sacrifice. He was full of his own glorious deeds, 
but he never felt the glorious pride which there is in modesty. 

. 


ining 
SHORT-HAND WRITING AND REPORTING. 

One of the English critical journals contains the subjoined 
interesting notice of a new work on this subject, by a Mr. 
Matthias Levy. It has just appeared in London. 

The author of this work gives an analysis of the various 
books published in England upon the subject of “ brach 
phy,” “stenography,” or “short-hand.” His account of this 
particular branch of literature is a useful compilation. That 
portion of it, however, which will excite the most surprise, is 
the statement of the author that“ an endeavour has been made 
to trace the art from the earliest period down to the present 
moment,” coupled with the assertion that “short-hand is 
nearly three hundred years old !” 

The author refers to some of the ancient authorities on this 
subject, but it is merely for the purpose of repudiating the no- 
tion that Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans knew anything of the 
stenographic art—that is, of an abbreviated system of writing, 
which would enable an expert penman to take down the wo 
of a speaker. Now it is impossible for any one to doubt that 
Mr. Levy has jumped to a very hasty conclusion. That the 
ancients had an idea some such feat could be performed, is 
manifest from the expressions to be found scattered through 








The idea of noting down words as 





been still more profound if instead of two volumes we had been | 
favoured with only one, and if that one had been half the size | 
of the bulky octavos now published. It has been said before | 
in these columns, and it cannot be too often repeated, that the | 
little volume which contains the record of Nelson's life is a} 
lesson to all biographers which ought to shame them into| “My tongue,” says the Psalmist, “is the pen of a scrivener 
brevity. The greatest of all our naval heroes has “his memo | that writeth swiftly.” 

enshrined in the tiniest of little books, and that tiny littlebookis| In Martial’s Epigram headed “ Notarius,” the poet says, in 
the finest biography of a hero which our language can boast of. | praise of“ the note-taker,” that “ th 


spoken is of considerable antiquity, as well as the accomplish- 
ments of the person by whom that task was performed. 

“Who,” it is said in the Book of Job, “ will grant me that 
my words may be written? Who will grant me that they may 
be marked down in a book?” 


‘h the words ran quickly, 
Later biographers seem to think that they can make up in| the hand outstripped them in , and the tongue had not 
quantity for the bad quality of their writing, and that the small | yet o to speak when the right-hand had finished its 
exploits of their heroes can be made to look big by being | work :”— 


ape on the pedestal of a huge correspondence. Far be it} 
mM us to say that a correspondence when it is valuable should | 
be hid under a bushel. Let it be published. Let us have ever | 
80 many volumes of Nelson’s and Wellington's despatches. | 
But these despatches are their works, not their lives, and bio- | 
graphers make a stupid blunder in confounding the two. At 

Toot, perhaps, it is a publisher's question. ‘The publisher 
Wants a number of fat volumes, which he can get off his hands | ‘““S Scarcely,” says Ausonius, “have the sentiments of our 


just as easily us a single small one, while he can make a great | 4 

deal more nc Mm of them. The author shares the gain, | h€art been expressed in words, when you have set them down 

and consents to Sacrifice his art. He foregoes biography, and | '2 your tablets:”— E 

becomes a mere bookmaker. In the present instance we have Tu sensa nostri pectoris 

to deal with a rather heavy bookmaker—a Napier only in Vix dicta, jam céris tenes. 

name. Major-General Elers is a son of the widow whom Sir| It may be objected by Mr. Levy, that the authors here 
and he | describe quick writing, without any reference to short- 
he has | but unless we are 


Charles Napier married more than half a century ago, 
ntly, , 
not had much practice in composition ;Sat least, he dleplays in | plete description of short-hand. We know not how, in Latin 


Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis : 
Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit opus. 


Then there are the words of Ausonius, addressed to “an 
amazingly quick note-taker”—“ Ad notarum velocissime exci- 
pientem ;” and greater praise, it may be remarked, could not 
be bestowed upon the best of Gurney’s short-hand writers, nor 
the most distinguished of the 7¥mes Parliamentary reporters. 


pened 
tly mistaken, Manilius contains a com: 


2 
B 


: 


added his stepfather’s name to his own. Appare 
e of his work a nervous anxiety to put down the poetry at Teast, a clearer definition of short-hand could be 
ead % take up the scissors He is a pedal stepson, believing given, than in the following words ;—* This person shall be 
that never since the first ship was launched was there such a| regarded as a fortunate writer, with whom a single letter 
man as his stepfather, and that never since the world | suffices; who, with his notations, overmasters the pore. and 
has any man been so wronged. But stepsons make speed of the speaker, and by novel abbreviations catches the 
biographers, and even filial piety would not justify the attempt | long-syllabled words ;”— 
to pass off upon the world as silver the decent Britannia metal Hic erit et felix scriptor, cui littera verbum est ; 
of which Admiral Napier was formed. We have lately had uigue notis linguam superet cursumque loquentis, 
of this sort of thing from the —— Their praise cipiens longas nova per compendia voces. 
has been barely tolerable. last attempt is} A deal of information upon this subject will be found 
lerable. by Mr. Levy in “ Alexandri ab Alexandro” (Lib. ii, c. 30), in 
which reference is made to Plutarch, Dion, Eusebius, St. Au- 


ges 
fee 


Ee 


all the facts is in the words of the very clever anti- 
quarian author, short-hand writing,” or note-taking was 
carried to such perfection in Rome, that “ the 


i 


“ 


s 
i 





opm 4 as they were | 


gustin, Seneca, and Paulus Juriconsultus, and the substance of 


respecting the Catiline conspiracy :— 

Cicero dispersed about the Senate House several expert writers 
whom he had taught to make certain figures, and who did, in little 
and short strokes, equivalent to words, pen down all he had said. 

But we pass from this to a much more important t, 
with respect to which Mr. Levy undertakes to convey solid in- 
formation to his readers. He publishes in his book a plate 
containing the marks in “ Taylor's system of short-hand as 
used by the author ;” and he says: 

The rules for learning the system are véry simple, and a little 
attention to them will enable the student to become proficient in a 
very short time. 

It is quite true that nothing can well be more simple than 
the alphabet of short-hand; but as to one becoming a pro- 
ficient in the use and application of it, “in a very short time,” 
it is an assertion which the experience of every person ac- 
quainted with the subject enables him to contradict. 

Any one who could draw with accuracy a picture of a cart- 
wheel would, in the performance, make more lines and por- 
tions of a circle than are used in “short-hand.” The top, the 
bottom, and the sides of the wheel represent so many letters in 
the short-hand alphabet; and in the spokes, whether horizon- 
tal, upright, inclining to the right or the left, or ascending w 
wards and downwards, are so many more letters; whilst 
the centre of the wheel is the hook hed to the short let- 
ters, 1,m,and p. This is exceedi simple; but then the 
application of it—“ there’s the rub”—hie labor, hoc opus est. To 
master the formation of the letters, to have the short-hand 
marks for letters so completely at command as that the writer 
forms them mechanically, as one does in common composition 
—think only of the words he is using, and not of the letters 
that constitute the words,—this is, we say, a most difficult and 
wearisome task, requiring constant labour, unceasing vigi- 
lance, and un practice. And even when this the greatest 
of all difficulties in re ey} the art has been overcome—and 
we never yet heard of its being actually accomplished with- 
out many months of ee toil, and the fixed determi- 
nation not to be baffled or disheartened by difficulties,—then 
comes another impediment in the progress of the short-hand 
writer, and that is reading his notes with the same facility as 
if what he had “ taken down” had been in plain writing. 

The first difficulty isso to write short-hand as that the marks are 
accurately made without any strain apon the mental faculties; 
the second is to decipher with ease what has been written. In 
order that the general reader may understand in what this Jat- 
ter difficulty mainly consists, we place by the side of each other 
two sentences in Mr. Levy’s book, the first in the ordinary 
| mode of expressing thought, the second the short-hand writer's 
manner of taking down what he has heard spoken :— 

= Eis Wiaeeane. Seteat < SHORT-HAND. 

e accom system ofshort-han cm stm f 6 
was invented by Bamucl Taylor, and pub- | hnd w avetd b Suit 
lished in 1786. Some slight but beneficial | Tylr, d pblshd in 1786 
alterations, the result of experience, bave | 8m sit bt bnfel ltrtns t 
been made in the mode of forming the | rslt f xprns hv bn md 
letters. nt md f frmg t ltrs. 

A glance at the preceding, a comparison’ between the short- 
hand abbreviation of words, the omission of vowels, very sel- 
dom used, except at the beginning of a word, will suffice to 
show that “the student” cannot, as Mr. Levy declares, “ be- 
come proficient in a very short time.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens, who, when he was connected with the 
Mirror of Parliament and Morning Chronicle, was considered 
one of the very best reporters that ever sat in the gallery, has, 
in his “ David Copperfield,” given an accurate picture ofall the 
weary time and trouble to be encountered in overcoming the 
difficulties and contrarieties of short-hand ; and when one not 
merely of his genius, his marvellous talents, and his indomi- 
table energy, tells of the labour he had to undergo before he 
became a master of this art, what is to be expected by minor 
men when they seek to acquire it? We tell them candidly 
not to rely upon Mr. Levy's assertion. No man, no matter 
what his talent and perseverance, can “ become proficient in a 
very short time.” 

d then, when the art is acquired, when by months—it 
may be years—of never-relaxing toil and vigilance, a person 
has himself an expert short-hand writer, it will by no 
means follow that he has, at the same time, qualified himself 
to be a good reporter, or that he is fitted to take a seat in the 
parliamentary gallery. We are aware that some of the best 

liamentary reporters did not write a word of short-hand. 
e late John Tyas of the 7imes, and Alexander Lyons of the 
Morning Herald, were remarkable men as Parliamentary re- 
rters; and in the _—— of Canning, Plunket, Brougham, 

‘eel, as recorded in Hansard, are the a of the success of 
their labours, and the —- of their accomplishment. 
“ Short-hand” is a great facility for a good reporter; but there 
are first-rate reporters who stand in no need of its assistance— 
such, for instance, was the late Eugene Nugent, of the 7imes, 
who sometimes, from the time he entered the gallery until he 
left it, never took out a cil. And hg was no means a 
solitary instance of a gift of m . We know ofa 
case in which a reporter lost his note book in coming from a 

-election nomination. There had been four 


} 
| 





took such notes of the speeches made in the Forum as to com- 





with their proposers and seconders—that is, there were twelve 
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es delivered,—and along with these were to be recorded 

the various incidents of a conflict of opinions upon 

an election day. These were to be narrated from memory 

alone, without the aid of a single line, and the task was ac- 

complished to the satisfaction of all parties, each person re- 

cognizing his own speech as having been fully and fairly re- 
rted 


PeThe gifts of a first-rate reporter, it will be thus seen, do not 
depend upon stenography; and the mere short-hand writer 
who does not, with his art, also bring taste, judgment, and 
solid information to the execution of the duties he has under- 
taken, will never be anything better than a clumsy stenogra- 
phist, and not unfrequently mistake a speaker's ing or 
produce an orator to the public as gabbling nonsense, or as 
attempting to discuss a subject of which he is absolutely igno- 
rant. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Levy’s book is the chapter 
in which he tells th: part which the old short-hand writers 
played in spoliating Shakspeare, and how their bungling has 
aided in the publication of imperfect copies of some of his 
plays. From this, the third chapter, we take the following 
extract :— 

It is well known that the dramatists of the sixteenth century 
have left on record complaints of the manner in which they were 
treated by short-hand writers. Heywood has most pointedly al- 
luded to them, while others have said that the stenographers have 
misrepresented them. It was then a common occurrence for short- 
hand writers to take down a play, though for what purpose is not 
quite clear. It is this practice which has induced modern Shak- 
a. scholars to suppose that we are indebted to short-hand for 

¢ earliest known copy of “‘ Hamlet.” Up to within a recent pe- 
riod, the oldest text of ‘“‘ Hamlet’’ was the quarto of 1604. € 
file-pege, however, has these words : ‘‘ Newly imprinted, and en- 





almost as much again as it was, according to the true 
and perfect copie,” clearly showing that something of the kind had 
already appeared, but that it contained errors. In 1825, however, 
an edition was discovered bearing date 1603. This differed so ma- 
terially from the edition of 1604 that considerable doubts and diffi- 
culties arose. Various conjectures were made ; among others, that 
“a great part of the play, as it there stands, was taken down in 
short-hand.” Mr. Collier, in attempting to explain many of the 
discrepancies, says, that where the mechanical skill of the short- 
hand writer failed, he filled in the blanks from memory. He cites 
instances from the play in favour of this theory. Other commen- 
tators agree in thinking that we are indebted to short-hand for this 
edition, and Mr. Dyce says: “ The quarto of 1608 exhibits a text 
most analy mangled and corrupted throughout, and manifestly 
formed on the notes of some short-hand writer who had imperfectly 
taken it down i. the representation of the play.” There is 
ms probability that this 1 edition originated with a short- 
hand writer ; and, considering the state of the art at this period, 
we may well suppose that he may have been “ imperfect.” In ac- 
counting for the difference between the two plays, we must also 
remember the stage practices of those days. Thus there was no 
scenery—a fact which will easily explain the transposition of some 
of the scenes in the play. Another practice which obtains even at 
this day, was for the actor to vary the speeches set down for him ; 
or a defective memory might easily upset a whole scene. To all 
these circumstances the short-hand writer was liable; at the same 
time he might be very well ignorant that anything was goi 
wrong. The short-hand writer would take down what he heard, 
and supply from memory any gaps that he might leave. Other 
peare are 6) to have been taken in short-hand ; 
we are not in a to enter into details. ‘“ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” “J Cesar,” and “ Henry V.” are men- 
tioned as having been surreptitiously printed before the authentic 
Of the temp d tists it has been 
plays afford numerous instances of errors attributa- 
ble to the same cause. Words which were obviously wrong have 
py Ade _ it is impossible to say what share short-hand has had 
r. 





Mr. Levy's book may be read with advan’ by all persons 
who take an interest in “ the literature” of “Stenography but 
it will not be of the slightest use to any one who de- 
sires to acquire the art of short-hand writing. Such know 
must be sought for in more comprehensive and instructive 
works. ~ 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S NEW SUIT. 


In the Court of Exchequer, on Saturday, an artistical case 
created much amusement. It was an action brought by 
Messrs. Haldane, tailors, of Bond Street, to recover , the 
amount of a bill stated by them to be due from Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who had paid £17 17s. 6d. into court, and pleaded 
“never indebted” as to the remainder. The difference be- 
tween the two sums was the amount of two coats which had 
been returned to Messrs. Haldane as misfits. The plaintiff de- 
— that Sir E. Landseer had ordered the coats in question. 

ey were sent to him to be tried on, and he complained that 
the collars were too high. They were altered ; and he said he 





could not wear them without feeling hot and uncomfortable, | far 


and that they “rubbed his hair,” so that having made various 
alterations in accordance with the defendant's wish, the firm 
had refused to make any more alterations unless they were 
for them. The defendant then sent both coats back b 

butler. Plaintiff then returned them with the following 
letter: “ We beg herewith respectfully to send you the two 
coats, having again altered them according to the directions 
you last gave. The alterations you speak of as being numer- 
ous and unsuccessful arose, we think, from your own fault. 
The coats when first tried on fitted remarkably well, but if you 
will place your body into unreasonable positions, it will re- 
quire something more than human science to fit you. We 
have most unwillingly made the alterations you have required, 
believing them to be unnecessary, and we now find it impossi- 
ble to please you. With reference to your desire that we 
should take the coats back, we cannot think of doing so. We 
beg, therefore, to inclose the account, and shall be obliged by 
an early settlement.” 2 
After a very humorous speech for the defence by Sergeant 
Ballantine, Sir E. Landseer was called. He said, I was intro- 
duced to the plaintiffs by Mr. Alfred Montgomery. They did 
not absolutely solicit me to be allowed to make coats for me, 
but they rather desired to doso. When I these coats, the 
= — > py ns himself about in 
 witness-box, am roars of laughter presented his 
back to the jury, leaving an impression on their minds that he 


one likewise, examined them most artistically in the usual 
manner. Mr. Griffiths then asked Sir Edwin if he tho 
dress coat too small for him? Witness—Well, I should have| The Carlisle —- is, and is not, the Palmerston Bishop. 
to take it off,if I dined in it. Sir Edwin’s butler having proved | In so far as he is an Evangelical, he is the same with his pro- 
that the coats never did fit, and that in his opinion they never | totype. In so far as he is devoid of classics and literature, he 
would, the defendant’s case closed. The jury immediately |is the same. In so far as he follows the Apostolic precept 
found a verdict for the defendant.— London Law Report, Feb. 8. | which advances the foolishness of preaching above the wisdom 
_ of man, he is the same. But an Irish Bishop even of this sort 
This curious suit has drawn forth some amusing comments | must have kissed the Blarney-stone. He must put a bold front 
from the press. A sporting paper thus moralises. on his incapacity ; and where the Palmerston Bishop would 
, : , at least assume the virtue of a scholar and a gentleman, and 
Of the present fashion of men’s dress we are no great ad-| y ould be at least reticent as to his familiarity with the Greek 
mirers. e believe in a more staid, a more exclusive style, 
than the universal Zouave and dog-collar cut. We should 


Testament, his Irish congener does not condescend to hide 
be glad to see gentlemen again look like gentlemen, and coun- ie egg yy pap tye ee 
See natn pole a bal ag Foy 7 as ae ——————S =< her - iy .. 5 Sw yom, Se 
take rest, forthe lrwate appendages, which adorn the virile |n very decorous level of ineflcleney and stupidity | Bishop 
their little peculiarities of costume lenient y dealt with; but Hampden is remarkable as the most orthodox and silent of the 
if we, like Queen Elizabeth, could regulate the cut of beards, 


hierarchy, and Bishop Villiers collapsed in a job which would 

“ “wm = ‘eS, | not have discredited the palmy days of Archbishop Moore or 
coats, or trowsers, we should certainly devise something | Bishop Pretyman. But if Bishop Gregg is to live in history, 
which, with equal comfort, would look less like a gorilla in a | i+ wit) be by continuing the Gregg he is. What that ideal is, 
coal sack than the present specimens of middle-class English | jet pis speech for the Dublin Orphan Refuge testify. This 
life. Your stiff gentleman in buckram and Bond-street, of| 4 rchdeacon, Dr. John Gregg, Bishop Elect of Cork—by the 
thirty years ago, was a formidable figure, we admit. There) way how can there be a “ Bishop Elect” in Ireland, where 
was an unbending dignity about the performance, and a glos-| there is no congé Wélire, and where the Bishops are appointed 
siness and brilliancy over the whole, which plainly indicated |}. Letters Patent?—is not to be confounded with one Dr. 
the pains that had been bestowed, not only by the valet, but | tresham Danes Gregg, commonly known as “ Thresher” 
by the tailor too. Certainly there is no denying that if the| Greg Archdeacon Gregg is a popular preacher, and Chap- 
personal appearance be a letter of recommendation, in those | jin of Bethesda—an irregular and extra-parochial institution 
days it was written upon pretty stiff pasteboard. Still, his)in Dublin. Dr. Tresham Gregg was minister of St. Nicholas, 
manners were consistent with his clothes; and the city gent|;, Duplin. Both were engaged in controversial duels with the 


or the suburban snob was no more capable of imitating the one an ae 4 ; 
than the other. In those halcyon days there existed some Roman Catholics. Both have been popular preachers in Dub- 


Kildare, and by Divine and Lord Carlisle’s permission, “ Lord 
t the | Bishop Elect of Cork.” 





nd he eel ry a - t oh lin. Both are D.D., and both, it need not be said, are Hiiernis 
—_ Sea ees of ge The ok pollot ie ee | Hiberniores. Lord Carlisle’s justification for sen his comic 
knows where for what they were pleased to call their panta- | pap @ Gets net Wal te Sent Se oe ghee: 


loons. A first-class West-end tailor would no more have | 
dressed the two men alike, had he had the chance, than he 
would have put The Dane into the Liverpool Steeple-chase 
at 9st 12lb to run against Yorkee at 10st 6lb—a feat of which 
there can only be one man in England capable. The fact is, | 
that a coat in those days required to be made; the question | 
asked was, “ Does it fit me?” and if it did not fit the person | 
for whom it was intended, the chances were rather against its 
fitting those for whom it was not. We were a little too parti- 
cular, perhaps; what with our standing-up coat and our sit- 
ting-down breeches—neither of which articles served, like a 
hack-hunter, for two purposes—we think the well-dressed 
man of 1832 went through a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
What with strapping down below, and bracing up above, very 
active exercise was not so easily taken as in 1862; but then 
very active exercise in Bond-street, about 4 p.m. in the middle 
of the season, is not characteristic of an English gentleman. 

But we have changed all that. In avoiding Scylla we have 
run into Charybdis, a very whirlpool of clothing, a world too 
wide for us. We have become fast and loose at the same time. 


hether that popularity was a thing to be encouraged, or 
| whether the acts by which it has been attained deserve the 
| highest office in the Church—an office which requires gravity 
of life, sobriety of manners, a tongue not given to idle and vain 
words, dignity and carefulness in demeanour—we may well 
ask. Ever since Archdeacon Gregg’s nomination to the See of 
Cork, he has been exhibiting himself; and at the Orphan Re- 
fuge meeting he indulged his friends with an autobiography. 
It seems that there has been a little alloy in the satisfaction 
with which both the Bishop and his admirers viewed his ap- 
pointment to Cork. Dr. Gregg says, “that the draught of 
adulation was so sweet that it was almost nauseous, and he 
positively icomed a drop of acid.” It seems that somebody 
had said Dr. Gregg was a firebrand and “a disturber of 
the peace.” This, says the reverend gentleman, is far from 
true. “Jt has been said that I will be a wolf, or a hyena, or a 
tiger, or something of that kind; that I would carry these bit- 
ter tendencies and wild destructive qualities to the warm and 
sunny South.” No such thing. Bet this reminds the facetious 
Archdeacon of a story—the story being the familiar old Joe 





Instead of an “ys one. — might <> — - | Miller, of the “ London Alderman” who went out hunting, and 
— on our former style, we have gone made upon cloth- | “ sseaiin 
ng made easy; and are inclined to regard jvaytinn which | wen ho Deas hat) Go coustue Be wis aa ber anon 


has not the air of a coalheaver’s smock, as a straight waistcoat. | ~ Thy peg ry edt lly me he — — Prat. I 
But what a time for the young gents and the tailors! Who} «4 “ill y “ 4 i ; 
could not be a tailor now? Qui, fit Maecenas? We almost | Roe Wome GO eeens them ; so they need not be at all afraid. ... 
long to try our hands at a garment pt ae 854 Scene tim Gentlemen of the press, will you tell those parties that they 
wrist! And then the chaotic confusion the revolution has sod a tite fl giving me credit for speaking Irish. I never 

woduced tm oll classes of coslety| Nicoll and Moses ewee-|""** * bit of Irish at college—not a bit of Irish at Portarlington, 
P al side by side with Poole. Bennett. Maiti 1 uy | except to a man I met se ing oysters. I use no Irish here, so 
pin tna Fi Weat Ridi weaver heteg sue poms I orl am afraid == I go down to Cork I will be a barbarian 
detecting the six-guinea article of Bond-street and St. James's, — “ = the child myse meme oo ae eek 
from the two pounds ten of King William-street or the City- marriages may have a good result. I knew a little 


; . P a Protestant, who married a Roman Catholic, and one one 
We have to thank Sir Edwin Landseer for a noble stand | .¢ got the children to church, till the whole box and dice of 


against the encroachments of the knights of the shears and them became Protestants.” As for himself, he says, “I trace 
thimble. We imagine that it is quite sufficient to be disap-| ¢5o4 deal of the vigour of body and mind and health that God 
pointed of a coat without being compelled to wear, or| fas been pleased to grant me, and the very great d of 
pay for, a one. Yet such is the unreasonable request that | prosperity, both social, personal, and public with which I have 
been made to Sir Edwin Landseer, the eminent painter, | een blessed, to the deep interest I feel in the Protestant 
by Messrs. Haldane, tailors, of Old Bond-street. | Orphan cause.” 
Tas it been said that Dr. Gregg was a fierce controversialist ? 
He replies, “ Point to a single bitter word I ever said, if they 
: , > i 5 find any hard words in the hunt [ shall be very much sur- 
We had occasion some time ago—that occasion being the | prised.” What are Dr. Gregg’s reasons for accepting the See 
last vacancy on our Episcopal Bench—to discuss the ideal Pas-| of Cork? They are weighty ; for “he is so agitated on going 
tor Pastorum in the wh Church, and to point out what was | down to Cork, that he has not got two nights’ repose.” It is 
the type aimed at and fulfilled in the Palmerston Bishop. ss | said that he is going there to repose, and “ that he is so worn 
as this country is concerned, society may congratulate itself | down that he is to be like a dried mummy.” This suggestion 
on the extinction of a variety which was happily shortlived. | « would make a tomtit, much less a man, angry—much less 3 
Bishop Thomson, judging from his academic reputation as | Christian minister, angry.” Why, then, is he going to Cork? 
well as his London experiences, and still more from the — Because he “ loves the Irish brogue more than the English ac- 
taste which declined to be dragged through the mud of Exe- | cent”—because “ the love of his country will always make him 
ter Hall and the associations of Mr. Spurgeon, is a decided im- | active—because he would be a very curious kind of bishop if 
= And the value of the appointment is this. Lord | he were to drop into repose—because he would be a comical 
merston, to do him simple justice, we never suspected of | kind of gentleman if he adopted these suggestions” of re 
the slightest personal affinity to the views of poor Bishop Vil-| At last, after all this gabble of vulgarity and vad taste about 
liers or of Bishop W es All that he ever looks to in | himself, “ the Bishop Elect” turns, very late in the day, to the 
such matters is the atification of the public taste. The ap-| business of the meeting, and takes the cause of the “ Protes- 
intment of a new Bishop is not at all a proof that the theo- | tant Orphan Refuge,” in behalf of which the meeting was held, 
ogical barometer or thermometer in Downing-street has gone in hand. “ We are told,” says the orator, “that Franklin, 
up or down. Let neither Supralapsarians nor Sublapsarians | when he was going to hear Whitfield upon the Orphan Soci- 
boast of a distinguished convert from the ars of the Pelagians | ety, was determined to give nothing; but when he heard 
who “ vainly talk” to the purer doctrine of the Schoolmen on | about the poor little children, their hungry bellies, their naked 
“ grace of congruity” and “ the phronema sarkos.” The Thirty-| necks, their bare legs, their little bodies almost famished, and 
nine Articles are what the Thirty-nine Articles ever were to their little legs without any calves, he said he would give the 
Lord Palmerston’s mind. fellow what coppers he had.” And then the accurate and in- 
A primrose on the river brim telligent speaker goes on to spoil a very familiar story by 
A yellow primrose is to him. | making Franklin give his coppers to Whitfield, “his silver to 
Galtio ts fhe  Gallio he was. Lord Chatham, at seventy, learned | & next pare — nee ty and his gold to > third’— 
Span 2 cake of enio Don Quixote ; but at present | when, as everybody knows, the successive acts 0: ity 
the charms of the Quinguaticelar controversy have not, we | were extracted by Whitfield, and by Whitfield alone ; and 
fear, led our excellent Premier to study A e or Jansénius. | this not at a meeting, but at a sermon. But though B of 
To be sure, naval captains take to reading Essays and Reviews ; | Cork, John Gregg is not going to forget the Protestant Orp 
but this is, perhaps, a proof that the controversy is about to be | in Dublin :-— 





ind 
A WHIG BISHOP. 








was going off under plethora.) I must do them the justice to 
say that they had made shooting-coats for me pretty well, but 
they were of a different material. I offered to refer this matter 
to any tailor or any customer. But, after all, we only know 
where the coat fits, or where the shoe p' 
the only a who can give a verdict. 
examine 


inches—the wearer is | as well as in politics. England could not endure either the 
. (Laughter.) Cross- | Romanism of St. Jarlath’s or the fervid Protestantism of Derry. 
Mr. Montgomery said to me,“ You are not so hap- | It was only across St. George’s Channel that the brief frenzy 
py in your coats as you are in your trowsers,” so I gave the | of Revivalism flashed up into a fitful blaze. i 








mo ay to the Great Deep. Or may we not congratulate; When I come up from Cork, I will not look at your pictures or 
ourselves that theological, like other, fashions are travelling | your rich furniture. I do not care a button about them. When 
westward? Ireland, though it has made so many advancesin introduced to your houses I will look for the Protestant Orphan 
| the last twenty years, is wtih a few years behind us in religion | ©@?4, and if I do not see it black with pounds, shillings, and pence, 

’ 5 will call for my hat, and 7 | that I must certainly go away, as it 
is a very bad place to be in (laughter)! In the diocese of Cork we 
have as deep-thinking hospitable men as there are in the English 
Church: they are men of the right stamp. And will I think of 


i And Ireland is leaving that diocese, and the beautiful scenery of Glengariff, and 
p jaintiff an order for a frockcoat and dresscoat, neither of which | content, in theological as in other matters, to take up our dis- : = they Bowl 


tted. There was such an unpleasant pinching under the arms, 


they were not bearable in hot weather. Mr. 
object to t 
the coat. r. Baron in—There is a tailor on the 
will be good enough to look at it. The j 


and Sir E. Landseer having put on 


t riffiths—Do you | blow air into our burst bladders. The Palmerston bishop is 
them 7”. Witness—Not in the least. Here’s | still to be found in Ireland—the same, but with a difference. 
: he | He is a Carlisle bishop. 

uryman all to as 

the tailor then came out of the jury-box into the witness-box, 


frock coat and the dress 


the beautiful bays and the enchanting scenery of the South, to 
come up to Dublin, if the people of Dublin do not support the 
Protestant Orphan cause, or leave the Protestant Orphan So- 
ciety, Le - the — = Refuge, and the r Protestant 
rs > : orphans in wretchedness and misery and idleness, instead of bav- 
po pte ee eng ny : ithe Catliale ‘bishop to the | img them well clothed, well fed, and well educated? But, when I 
sate tite We — tf 8 : | bear of you supporting the Protestant Orphan Society, I shall 
i 4 +4 m.. ; gin Po a 85 i of | come up to see how well you are doing, and go back to Cork and 
Irish Bisho: Vv. JO regg, V.V., 


carded fashions, and, perhaps because it involves a bull, to 





leacon of | tell them that the people of Dublin are a kind-hearted and gene 
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rous people (bi 


ear, hear, and ory I will come up to you and 
give youa “prod,” 


and then I will go back to Cork and give them 





a “ prod” (loud laughter). | spect for the press allow me to reply—nonsense! 
The “Bishop Elect” has, we can assure him, quite earned | your power you cannot make a b 


the description which he deprecates. “A curious kind of a) 


Bishop he is,” and “ a comical kind of gentleman.”—Saturday | 
Review. i al eae 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir—Will you allow us to bring under the notice of your 
readers the melancholy fate of hundreds ot young women and 
children, who, as artificial florists, are suffering in the most 
terrible manner from handling and inhaling the cruelly ‘e- 
structive poison with which they colour the brilliant green 
leaves now so much in fashion ? 

During their work in the stifling atmosphere necessary for 
the process, they wrap their faces tightly round with towels, 
but all precautions are baffled by the subtle character of the 
light powder, which penetrates the system, producing inflam- 
mation and ulceration of the mucous surface of the body. The | 
account in the Times about two months ago of the inquest on 
Matilda Scheurer, who was proved to have been poisoned by: 
emerald green, led us to investigate the subject, and we find 
that in other instances death has been attributed to the same 
cause. Some have only escaped her fate by discontinuing the | 
employment for a time. The workers generally dread the oc- 
cupation, but dread still more the alternative of being without 
work. | 

We believe that those who, attracted by this gay and brilliant 
green, risk the danger to themselves of wearing it, will, when | 
they become aware of the suffering occasioned by its prepara- | 
tion, abandon it for a more natural, and, we think, more be- | 
coming colour; and we send a statement, kindly made by an | 
eminent Professor of Chemistry, which we hope may com- 
mand attention.— Your obedient Servants, 

Geororna CowPER—ELIZABETH SUTHERLAND, 
Secretaries to the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


In place of copying the condemnatory, but extremely long, | 
opinions of Professor Hoffmann, of the Royal College of Che- | 
mistry, which are addressed to the Right Hon. W. Cowper, we 
cite two more brief appeals to public sense and feeling on this 
subject. 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph says :—‘“ Green tar- 
latans contain as much as half their weight of schweinfont, or| 
emerald green. The colour is loosely laid on with starch, | 
and comes off by the slightest friction in clouds of dust, the | 
twenty yards ofa tarlatan dress containing, as now admitted | 
by our own Government authorities, 900 grains of arsenic! In- 
deed, we are now told the appalling fact—not sufficiently es- 
timated when stated in your journal—that one physician sa- | 
tisfied himself that from a lady’s dress of this kind not less than 
sixty grains, sufficient to kill thirty persons, powdered off in a | 
single evening during the lady’s dance at a ball. The ‘ dance 
of death’ and of folly, surely all this ought to be called, as itis | 
the pregnant source of many evils, such as consumption, wast- | 
ing cough, gastric fever, with which the innocent too often are 
seized, whilst, possibly, a strong-constitutioned woman, able to 
dance and to show off her powers of dancing, may escape. 
The trade of making these green poisoned dresses having been 
banished from Bavaria, it becomes a serious question whether | 
the inhabitants of London are to be victimized by this horrible | 
trade to benefit about half-a-dozen foreigners. Such is the 
cruelty of fashion, that several hundred poor children are now 
employed, in asort of living death, making these horrible 
tarlatans and wreaths, and dusting them with arsenic, when, 
if fashion would permit, some other green would answer just 
as well. The course for Parliament to adopt is to place a| 
heavy duty on this ‘emerald green ;’ and at the next coroner's | 
inquest on one of these poor children, the jury ought to bring | 
in a verdict of manslaughter.” 

A correspondent of the Times writes from Avranches, in 
Normandy, on the same subject, as follows: “ After reading 
this morning in the Times the letters headed ‘ The Dance of 
Death,’ I inquired of a dressmaker who happened at the time 
to be in my house, whether she could confirm by her own ex- 
perience the statements there given. She told me that when- 
ever they had to make up dresses of the green colour that has 
been lately so much worn, both she and her workwomen never 
failed to suffer severely from headache, and from pains in the 
throat and chest. She said, moreover, that the manufacturers 
who supplied them with the materials of this colour warned 


them that it would be dangerous for them to anything 
while engaged in making them up. Such facts unanswer- 
able, and [ trust that now, since ladies of rank and station 


have taken the matter in hand, the wearing of such dresses 

will become as unfashionable in England as it has become in 

France ; so that they who will not give them up from any bet- 

ter motive may be ashamed to continue to wear them when 

they are looked upon as of mauvais gout G. H.” 
— — 

Dion Bovctcautt AGars—Our old acquaintance has 
protested in a recent letter to the New York Herald, that 
he has been grossly dibelled by certain newspaper correspond- 
ents, who accused him of causing the flag of the Con- 
federate States of America to be hung out at the Adelphi 
Theatre in London. Having ourselves given currency to the 
Teport, we are bound to chronicle the playwright’s indignant 
devial of the charge. At the same time there are some general 
Temarks in his letter so just and pertinent, that we deem it 
opportune to reproduce them, smiling the while at the writer’s 
modest mention of his own “ good conduct” as one source of 
his success. He says; 

“In descanting on the above paragraph, the same journals 
add that weny residence in America I realized a large 
fortune, which I owed to the generosity of the public. I beg 
to say that I never owed anything of the kind. I owed it to 
my own hard labour, my own ability, and good conduct. If 


the New York public came in large numbers to my entertain- | 
so because I gave a better entertainment | 


ment, they dic 
they could find anywhere else, and I should pay 

them a very bad compliment if I thought otherwise. 
“Permit me to remark that the press exercises a very 
ing influence upon the stage when it encourages 


actors to believe that success in their profession is owing | the train, as his father would an omnibus journey to Brom 
not wholly to their exertions, but to the generosity of| ton, and the season ticket which enables him to 


the public. _ No professional man works harder than the actor, 
Ror earns his money more honestly. Why, then, should he 
alone be called upon to receive his honest wages as if he had 
Rot earned them, but as if he was in a measure favoured by 
being paid by those who had bought the fruits of his labour? 


Is it to make him cringe before the theatrical critic, who pro- 


fesses to be the doorkeeper of public favour? With ~ - 
actor a one; nor 


| the public at large, whom I find quite capable of knowing good 


| to theatrical matters. It is evident the managers there have 
| reduced the drama to a manufacture; and can predicate the 
; success of their article, and warrant its excellence, with the 
| Same certainty and assurance as any other manufacturers. We 


jin the middle of February, be‘ reserved’ until July. ‘On or 


| Benson announce their trinkets and watches as certain of pleas- 


|}a great number of pieces of cannon, the fruit of his victories. 


rsuade an audience, who have been bored with a dull per- 
ormance, that they have been greatly amused. You may de- 
ceive some few outside, but you can impress very little on 


from bad without any assistance. 

In a London paper of the 1st inst., we find the subjoined 
neat quiz of the infallible gentleman’s arrangements for the 
future. 

“The announcements from the Adelphi give a new aspect 


read daily that the ‘Octoroon’ and the ‘Colleen Bawn’ will, 


about’ (as Zadkiel phrases it), ‘ the 15th February, a new dra- 
ma will be produced by Mr. Boucicault, and will be performed 
until Monday, the 21st of April, on which night will be pro- 
duced a new romantic drama and a new fairy domestic tale 
also by Mr. Boucicault ; and these groups of plays will form 
the entertainments during the ensuing summer season.’ As 
Messrs. Wotherspoon and Brogden, and Mr. Bennet and Mr. 


ing, and warrant their wear and good performance, so the 
managers of the Adelphi are equally assured of the reception 
and continuance of their dramatic wares. Made by the most 
experienced workmen; finished by the best artisans; and 
designed by artists of the first celebrity, they cannot 
fail to be popular and successful. Taste, fashion, and whim, 
to say nothing of judgment, perception, and feeling, are 
subjugated by the modern manufacturing firm, which can 
provide artistic works with a certainty of approval that hither- 
to was supposed to belong only to mechanical productions. In 
fact, theatres and Mr. Moses keep their poets as they do other 
artisans.” 

THE CANNON AT THE INVALIDES.—The Moniteur de [ Armée, 
in speaking of the salvos of artillery usually fired at the In- 
valides on the occasion of the opening of the Legislative Ses- 
sion, gives the following historical account of what is called 
the “ Triumphal Battery” of that establishment :—* That bat- 
tery has existed since the construction of the Hotel. The 
Emperor Napoleon I., who had it renewed, presented it with 


The battery is now composed of 18 guns, namely :—Cannon— 
Austrian, one 48-pounder and one 27 ; Prussian, eight 24 ; Dutch, 
two 24; Wurtemberg, one of 12; Venetian, one 32. Long 
howitzers—Two Russian of 020. Mortars—Two Algerine 
of 0°33. 

“ The guns are divided into two half batteries, one on the 
right, and the other on the left of the Hotel. There are also 
disposed on the right and left 20 guns—viz., 16 Algerian 24- 
pounders ; one Chinese, 0156; one Cochin Chinese, 0-180, and 
two French, 12. The Austrian 48-pounder was cast at 
Vienna in 1681. On its chase is an eagle, with outstretched 
wings, pouncing on a dolphin, darting its beak into the head 
and its talons into the sides, and having as motto, ‘Conquer 
ordie.’ The 27-pounder was cast in 1580; it has also a bird 
on the chase, with the following motto in German, ‘ As soon 
as my song resounds in the air walls will fall to the earth be- 

re me.’ The eight Prussian guns formed part of the large 
number of guns sent from Vienna to Strasburg after the vic- 
tory of Austerlitz, and were cast at Berlin in 1708, by order of 
Frederick L., the last of the Electors of Bradenburg, and first 
King of Prussia. Each gun was dedicated to one of the Elec- 
tors, whose likeness, in relief, is on the chase. Three other 
guns of the same kind were melted down during the blockade 
of Strasburg in 1814, to be converted into coin. The two 

Jutch 24-pounders were taken in the citadel of Antwerp in 
1832. The Wurtemberg 12-pounder is of light and elegant 
form, and 12ft. in length. The chase is surrounded by a ser- 
pent of natural size and thickness. It also bears the repre- 
sentation of a Prince in full armour, and of the four elements 
—water, fire, earth, and air; and also of hope, justice, faith, 
prudence, and force. There is no date or inscription, but only 
the arms of Wurtemberg. The Venetian 32-pounder bears the 
arms of the Republic, and the Lion of Saint Mark, holding the 
Golden Book. The two Russian howitzers came from Sebas- 
topol, and bear numerous marks of French balls, but have 
nothing remarkable about them beyond their glorious origin. 
The two Algerian mortars bear the following inscription, in 
| Arabic :—‘ Cast by order of Mehemed Pasha, to whom God 
|renders easy everything that he undertakes.’ The 16 large 
| Algerian guns were placed at the Invalides, on the proposition 
| of Marshal Chauzel, in 1830, as a trophy of the capture of Al- 
giers. The two guns from China and Cochin China are sou- 
| eenirs of the brilliant feats of arms which threw them into the 
| possession of the French. The two siege guns, 12-pounders, 
jcame from the arsenal of Poros, in Greece. They are of 

French origin, and belonged in 1798 to the battering train of 
| the army of Egypt, under General Bonaparte, but were aban- 
| doned during the retreat of the army. They were afterwards 
| mounted on board one of the Egyptian vessels of war, and 
| after the battle of Navarino were restored to France.” 





| Errects or Ramway TRAVELLING on HEALTH.—Our 

contemporary, the Lancet, has been publishing for some weeks 
| past “ sensation articles” on this interesting subject. We have 
| been so long accustomed to consider the railway as a means 
| of redressing the evils consequent upon continuous labour in 
| crowded cities, that we are somewhat startled to find it looked 
| upon askant by medical authorities. The means of escaping 
| from the over-fatigues of commercial and professional life are 
| denounced as qooluciive of evils even of a more deadly nature. 
| This is a matter which directly affects the daily habits of 
| thousands of the flower of the metropolitan population. The 
| bankers, the lawyers, the merchants, and even the retail trades- 
| men have been migrating every afternoon from this brick Babel 
of ours to the quiet and seclusion of the country. Villages of 
luxurious villas have sprung up along the lines of our railroads, 
and Brighton has, in fact, been rendered a mere suburb of the 
metropolis by the aid of the five o’clock express. The early 
morning sees these human swallows return, and the steady 
sterling En lishman who never strayed of old beyond the sound 
| of Bow Bells, is now become a bird of rapid passage. All he 
| loves lies far beyond his ken, far away over the breezy downs 
or bright pastures. To fly by night to the sea coast, he takes 


Pp 
“do” his 
— fe ey oe of his rent. But 
| is this rapid change of venue a thi such unmixed good? 
| This question has been ely asiand, and we @iuh ensoeell 
in the most manner, in the negative. 


cannot in the least doubt that the use of daily season-tickets 
for such } as between London and Brighton, is a 
violation of the laws of health, and that those who use them 
in the majority of cases, are riding to their own destruction. 
We are given to understand that people are finding this out, 
and that a great decrease in the issue of long journey season- 
tickets is the result. But we cannot help thinking that as re- 
gards short suburban journeys the gain is entirely on the side 
of the new method of transit.—London Review. 





Tea Versus Corn.—‘ An Old Subscriber” writing from 
Henry County, Illinois, thus addresses us. 


“T noticed in the Aldion (Fact and Fancies) that in orth 
West we have to pay four or five bushels of corn one 
pound of tea. That isa big misrepresentation, and it to 


be corrected. In this _ of the North West, one pound of 
Young Hyson of middling quality costs twelve and one half 
bushels of corn. 

“Corn is selling, delivePed at the Railroad station, for ten 
cents per bushel of seventy pounds in the ear ; and west of this 
it is not worth as much ; oats eight cents. Of course, we far- 
mers cannot stand under such prices; and without any doub 
should such prices continue one year longer, the majority o 
Western farmers will be insolvent. Can you show us any 
course to pursue for relief?” 

So grave a question should be studied and answered by 
the ablest of politicial economists and the most experi- 
enced of practical agriculturists. We commend it to them, 
with one suggestion—that possibly our hardy friends out West 
raise too much of their great staple. If they cannot plant flax 
or cotton, must they still overstock the grain market ? 


AnoTHeR LIBEL NAILep.—At the opening of the present 
year the following statement was extensively copied into the 
secular and religious newspapers, viz. : 

“Even the Earl of Shaftesbury, according to the Albany 
Evening Journal—whose editor is in Ergland—recently re- 
mare | to a gentleman who had a conversation with him on 
American affairs, ‘I, in common with almost every English 
statesman, sincerely desire the rupture of the American Union. 
It has been the policy of England to brook no rivalry, especi- 
ally in the direction of her own greatness. We justly fear the 
commercial and political rivalry of the United States. With 
a population of thirty millions now, they will soon, if not 
checked, overshadow Great Britain. We cannot look upon 
such a monstrous growth without apprehension.’ ” 

The Earl denies the truth of the statement in these empha- 
tic terms : 

“Mr. Thurlow Weed I never saw in my life, and I have had 
no conversation with any gentleman, English or American. I 
trust I have more sense than to use such language as that 
imputed to me.” e 

A SLoveNLy AuTHor.—It was Sir Archibald Alison, if we 
remember rightly, who gave Sir Peregrine Pickle’s name in 
the list of pall-bearers at a funeral. An English paper thus 
points out another of his amusing inaccuracies. 

“We cannot do justice to Sir A. Alison’s account of the 





third Lord Londonderry’s life and prosperous enterprises. 
They are very interesting, if a were simply narrated; but 
Sir A. Alison thinks fit to describe his domestic good fortune 


and happiness in the language of a fashionable newspaper, and 
the pre-eminence of Wynyard and Holdernesse House in that 
of an auctioneer. What, too, are we to say of a man whose 
life has been devoted to the public history of Europe haste 
as follows, of Lady London wt visit to the Sultan (iii. 274): 
—‘She went en grande tenue, adorned by her magnificent dia- 
monds, and was received with the most respectful courtesy by 
the Sublime Porte, in whose heart, notwithstanding his Eastern 
education, the feelings of chivalry still lived!’” 





VoLTAIRE’s NEWLY-DISCOVERED ComEpy.—In the year 1762 
the corhic Italian Theatre at Paris, according to report, was 
about to produce a comedy, entitled the “ Comte de Bour- 
soufle,” the authorship of which was attributed to Voltaire. 
The philosopher denied the authorship ; but the French writer 
M. Henri Pilon discredits the denial, and affirms that Voltaire’s 
“Comte de Boursoufle” was privately played, at the chateau 
of Madame de Chatelet, in 1731, under one or other of four 
titles, namely, the one above noticed, “ Mdlle. de La Cochon- 
niére,” “Quand me mariera-t-on?” and “ L’Echange.” The 
French papers accept this story, and take for granted that 
Voltaire wrote the piece for private acting, and locked it up in 
his desk, after it had served its turn. After more than a cen- 
tury has elapsed, it has been reproduced at the Odéon, in 
Paris, and it is a “success.” The critics are enchanted, and 
one of them asks exultingly, “ If Voltairedid not write it, who 
could have written such a piece?” We can inform him. Our 
own Vanbrugh wrote it. “Le Comte de Boursoufle” is “ The 
Relapse,” from beginning to end ; known to later play-goers 
by Sheridan’s adaptation—‘‘ The Trip to Scarborough.” The 
Comte de Boursoufle is Lord Foppington, with all the bur- 
lesque airs, to puff, powder, eng and cataract-wig 
ot Cibber. The French heroine, Mdile. de La Cochonnieére, is 
our Miss Hoyden. To fm her hand, my Lord’s younger 
brother passes off as my Lord; and when the latter fine gen- 
tleman comes, he is at first roughly treated, burlesqualy bet- 
tered about in view of the public, and finally recognised, too 
late for his purpose. The plots are precisely identical, the 
“ business” nearly the safhe ; the names only are changed, and 
Mudmoat Hall becomes, in the French piece, the Chateau de 
La Cochonniétre. The brothers rally one another on primo- 
| genitureship, and exhibit their wit and immorality in French 
}asin English ; while Mdlle. de La Cochonniére is Miss Hoy- 
|den, as in a mirror. Thus the French are witnessing Van- 
| brugh, and calling it listening to Voltaire! 

hey pay the former a compliment, for they aver that the 
fine and racy Voltairian humour pervades the whole, and, in- 
deed, found their claim thereon to consider their philosopher 
the author. It was a hazardous game to play, for detection 
was almost inevitable, and the joke or the cheat i detected. 
“French editors will please copy,” as the Transatlantic phrase 


eS. 

o Mcanwhile, let us say that few of the old plays are better 
known to modern English readers than this. Tae chief char- 
acters have been marvellously enacted by our best players. 
When the inimitable Cibber yielded up his clou cane and 
pomander, they were taken by Cibber, junior, to Whom, and 
subsequently to airy Woodward, Kitty Clive danced and tum- 
bled through Miss Hoyden, and finally had Foote for the Fo) 

pi m, who suffered for her in vain. In after years the pride 
of Merchant-Taylor pupils, Woodward, played my Lord to the 
Hoyden of rattling Miss Hallam, as Foote did to the pretty sim- 
pleton, Mrs. Mattocks. In 1777, Sheridan’s adaptation took 
the stage and ~ Ae Dodd and tbat silvery laugher, Mrs, 
Al drew town, which confessed no ter and 





* * © Asrailway travelling is at present conducted, we 








till Mrs. Jordan gave new life—and, indeed, 
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ong life to it, for she played it in 1786, to Dodd’s Lord Fop- 
i gs late as 1811 to that of Liston who made a comical 
of the affected fine — of Cibber. Four 
later, Mrs. Mardyn swept through it brilliantly, to Mr. 8. Pen- 
ley’s walking-gentleman of a oppington. About ten years 
it was revived at the Olympic, w Walter Lacy and 
Wilkinson, and other actors “ off the collar,” kept successive 
audiences happy with inextinguishable laughter. And it is 
after this long run at home, that we find “ The Relapse” win- 
ning the unequivocal approbation of French audiences as a 
comedy of Voltaire’s! 

The “ witty Frenchman” was three years old when Sir John 
produced the play at old Drury Lane. How the Parisians will 
provgghe claim of their favourite we are at a loss to conjec- 
ture. ey will find it less easy than the Champénoise editor, 
who thought the blood of Voltaire had something to do with 
the “ Waverley Novels ;” for, said he, were they not written 
by Voltaire-Scott ?—Atheneum, Feb, 8. 





INTERNATIONAL Exurprtion; Price or Apmission.—Ad- 
vertisements in the London papers thus particularise the rates 
at which her Majesty's subjects will be admitted to the grand- 
est spectacle of the age. 


Season Tickets are now for Sale, between the hours of Ten 
and Five Daily, at the Offices of H. M. Commissioners, 454 
West Strand, London, W. C. There will be Two Classes of} 
Season Tickets, neither of which will be Transferable. The First, 
Price £3 3s., will entitle the owner to Admission to the Openin 
and all other Ceremonials, as well as at all times when the Build- 
ing is open to the Public. The Second, Price £5 58., will confer 
the same privileges of Admission to the Exhibition, and will fur- 
ther entitle the Owner to Admission to the Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of South Kensington and Chiswick (includ- 
ing the Flower Shows and Fétes at these Gardens) from the Ist of 
February to the 18th of October. 

Prices of Admission.—On the Ist of May, on the occasion of the 
Opening Cer jal, the Admissi will be restricted to the 
Owners of Season Tickets. On the 2nd and 3rd of May, the Price 
for Admission will be £1 for each Person, and the Commissioners | 
reserve to themselves the power of appointing Three other Days, 
when the eame charge will be made. From the 5th to the 17th of 
May, 5s. From the 19th to the 31st of May, 2s. 6d., except on One 
Day in each Week, when the charge will be 58. After the 3lst of 
May the Price of Admission on Four Days in each Week will be 1s. 








An Eptsopre.—We are informed, that while the men of the 
Royal Engineer Corps were quartered in the School House at- 
tached to St. Mary’s Church in this city, a small boy entered 
the building, and asked the sergeant to be allowed to do some 
work, that he might earn something to eat. On questioning 
him, and making enquiry, it was found that he had neither 
father or mother, or any relative to take care of him—that he 
earned a precarious livelihood by running errands, sometimes 
by begging, and slept where he could, having no fixed home. 

The men of the Company at once resolved to adopt him as 
their “ pet,” and to c him away with them, as somethin: 
by which to remember the kindness and hospitality they had 
received in St. John. They immediately made up among 
th ves a sufficient sum to fit him out with new and warm 
clothing. The boy’s unkempt hair was hanging down his 
back, and the first thing done was to place him on a bench, 
when one of the men trimmed his locks in military fashion—a 
person who was present, tells us, that the little fellow enjoyed 
this very much, but not more than the bath which followed. 
He was stripped of his miserable rags, and had a thoro' 
ablution in a tub of lukewarm water; then he was dressed 
his new and comfortable clothing, and made so different an 
ap ce that he could scarcely be recognised. 

he sergeant drew a ration for him, and the men séemed to 
delight in their “pet.” When they left for Fredericton, he 
was noticed sitting on the sled between two soldiers, rolled up 
in a buffalo skin, with only his little face visible, looking as 
contented and as happ as possible, All honour to the brave 
soldiers for this act of kindness and good feeling! 

The boy has thus become connected With an excellent corps, 
and if he conducts himself well, we may expect to hear a good 
account of him in after life.—Colonial p a St. John, Ne. 





Cricker my Avsrratia.—Of the three absorbing topics of 
interest during the past month (says the Melbourne Argus)— 
politics, the sad news of the Victorian oe gee party, and 
the anticipated visit of the All-England cricketers to these 
shores—the last has been on the increase as each succeeding 
week has lessened the period which must elapse before the ar- | 
rival ofthe Great Britain. Already great preparations are being | 
made for the reception of the Eleven. Subscriptions are being 
canvassed to fetch down the best players from the country dis- 
tricts, so as to organize a team worthy to cope with the Eleven. 
Practice has within the last week commenced on the Melbourne 
sey by having 22 placed in the field—it being expected the 

even will play against the number—but we fear that a t 
deal more practice will be required, as at present the fielding 
is inferior. Some little change of feeling was produced upon 
the arrival of the last mail, consequent upon the retirement from 
the Eleven of several players whose names were familiar as 


4 
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household words to most of our cricketers. At the same time, 
whatever effect such change may have upon the “ books” of 
those who make the event one of money speculation, the one 
opinion exists—that our men will have plenty of work be- 
fore them, even if they are beaten by a small majority. Every 
arrangement is to be made to fit our cricketing reserve for the 
thousands who will assemble on it from all quarters of the 
three colonies. It has recently been @ltered as to shape, and 
at the same time enlarged. Messrs. Spiers and Pond are erect- 
ing a grand stand, which will be 700 ft. long, and which will 
contain some thousands of spectators. They will also have other 
accommodation. The ground is in first class order, and by the 
system of irrigation proposed the turf will be fresh and green 
even in the hottest weather in December or January.—7i 
3% 





A Trovsiesome Hit.—The Roman police are in a state of 
great embarrassment. The opera of the “ Due Foscari,” one 
of the most popular in Italy, has just been played at the 
Apollo theatre, and, though performed many times at Rome, 
the police have just discovered in it these lines: 

Cedi, cedi, rinanzi al poter, 
O vecchio padre misero, 





struction for that country. Lifeboat stations are i 
the shores of the Baltic. The Italian Government is 
The system of lighthouses on the French coast is an 
one, but it is to be regretted that it continues to be unprovided 
with sufficient lifeboats. Within the last two years the boats 


of the National Lifeboat Institution have saved 500 lives from | 
shipwreck on the coasts of the United Kingdom. Many of | 


the _eemeene shipwrecked were foreigners. Altogether nearl 
13,000 shipwrecked persons have been saved by the society's 
lifeboats, open boats, and other means since the first establish- 
ment of the institution, for saving whom it has ara £15,250 
as rewards. It has also expended nearly £60, in lifeboat 
establishments. The whole of this large amount has been li- 
berally subscribed by the British public, and there is good rea- 
son for hoping that the philanthropic efforts of the Lifeboat 
Institution will be long continued by means of similar genero- 
sity. —Letter from Paris, Jan. 25. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 685. By Count A. Pongracs. 
BLACK. 


Bake 
EEE & 
2 Y I Ae 
Em © #7 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SoLuTion To Prosiem No. 684. 


White. Black. 
L ee 56 a 1. KtoR2 
2. Rtks 2. PtksR 
3. Kt tke Kt 3. B tks Kt 
4. KttoK6 4. K to Kt2 


It will be observed that Black’s Bishop is now in a state of block- 
ade, about the effectiveness of which there can be no doubt. To 

n the game, however, is still a task of much delicacy, and to be 
effected only as follows :—Thus, White, 5, K toQ6; Black, 5, K 
to Kt; 6, K to Q5; K to Kt 2; 7, K to B5; should Black now play 
K to B, White continues 8, K to B 6, &c., in any case capturing 
adverse Rook’s Pawn, and winning easily with his own. 


The for the problem tournament, in connection with the 
late meeting at Bristol of the British Chess Association, have been 
at | h awarded in the manner following :—The first prize to 
Mr. F. Healey; second prize, Herr Con Bayer; third prize, 
Count Arnold Pongracs ; fourth prize, Mr. W. Mitcheson. 





CHESS IN MANCHESTER. 

The following beautiful little game (says the Field) is one of three 
lately played blindfold, and simultaneously, by Mr. Blackburne, of 
Manchester. We have on previous occasions made mention of the 
striking ability of this young player, and the manner in which the 
latter part of the game below is conducted is such as to confirm 
our high opinion of his talents. 


White (B.) Black (1.) White (B.) joe) 
1PtoR4 PtoQB4 11 QtoK Kt3(#) PtoKBS5 
2KttoK BS PtoK3 12 Qto K R: Kt to K 2 
8 PtoQ4 PtoKB4 18 Ktto K Kt5 toK R3 
4PtoK5(a) P tks P eo RY Sas 
5 Q tks P Kt toQB3 15 Kt to K B6, ch (ec) K to 
6QtoQR4 BtoQB4 16 QtoK R5 Kt tks K P 
TBtoQs to Q Kt3 17 Btks K BP Kt tks K B 
8 Castles KttoK2 18 QtoK B7 toQ 

9 KttoQB3 Castles 19 BtoQB7 esigns. 
10 QtoKR4 KttoK Kt3 


a) We believe P takes K B P, followed by P to gS would be 
ite’s strongest mode of playing here.—(b) Qto K R5 appears to 
be White’s strongest move, but perhaps he wished to induce Black 
to advance his K B P.—(c) All this is capitally played by Mr. | 
Blackburne. 


The following brilliant and not uninstructive little game came 
off lately at Mr. Ries’ great chess-room in the Strand, London. 











White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 16 KBto RT K B tks P 
2KttoK BS PtoK3 17 Q tks B ta id 
SPtOQ4 tks P 18 G to Kt 8 cb toK 2 
4 Kt tks P KttoK B3 19 QBtoKti,ch PtoK B3 
5 KttoQB38 Ktto 3 a) 9 to Kt 7h K to Q3 
$oee 8 KBtoQKt5 | 21 RtoQ, ch ih ry 
TKRBtoQS Pto Q4 4 ATE K to Kt 4 
8 Kt tks Q Kt Kt PtksP 23 aeos > KtoR5 
9 PtoK5 P to Q 5 (a) M4 QtoK Kt4,ch Kto R6 
10 Ptks K Kt P tks t 23 Mary ch Ktks RP 
11 Castles PtksQKtP(®)|% KBtoQB4,ch KtoKtsS | 
12 Ptks K Kt P P tks Q's) | 27 QBtoR3disch KtksBP | 
re by K Rto Kt tbat ch Q interposes. 
14 KBtks RP gto QR sic) 29 R to Q B, mate. | 
15 B tks R Bto | 














(@) This move is not good, as the sequel shows; K Kt toQ2 
were better.—(b) Black ought to have taken the P with Q; his at- 
tempt to gain a P is ca) fy taken advantage of by White.—({c) We 
see no move by which Black can obtain anything like an equal 
game to his adversary’s now. 








A che ti giova il trono ? 

¢ ield, yield, give up your power, O unfortunate old Father. 
f what wee is the throne to you’) The police, fearful. that 
these words will be received with tremendous applause, do 
not know what to do, and cannot decide whether to suppress 
the passage or forbid the performance of the opera.—Letter 
Srom Rome. 
Wrecks anpD Lire-Boats.—It is satisfactory to find that, 
emulating the operations of the National Lifeboat Institution 
of England, some of the maritime nations of the continent are 
making us exertions to establish lifeboats on their shores. 
Government has recently had seven 

built in England for its coast, and others are in course of con- 














| who were ever ready to m Wi 
lifeboats weakness ‘aceompanted by wealth or m 


DavuntLess Bravery or Cocyser.—Among the naturai 
qualifications necessary to success at the Bar, one of the prin- 
jcipal is that of cou . Mr. Chambers, Q. C., is endowed 
| with a large share of this forensic requisite, if, in the course of 
| his address to the jury on the Windham case, the ensuing pas- 
| sage, reported as part of that oration, really occurred :— 
| “He was quite convinced that the jury, understanding, as they 
now did, the principles which were to govern them in their deci- 
| sion, must inevitably come to the conclusion, that it was their 

daty to guard Mr. W by their verdict in his present state of 
| mind from being victimised, and injured, and destroyed, by persons 
especially when that 

was erate means.” 


on | ha’ displayed 
Baise grenadiers 
years | new lighthouses, and lifeboat stations must, of ony Sar 
e 


neg, Gas which Be boldest of 
btedly d display at Alma and In. 
kermann, is less remarkable that instanced ge 


at the Redan, 
undou! 


Windham’s counsel in the above remark—if he 
son on the quarter-deck of the Victory with his decorations on 
his breast, the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, “a walkin’ 
about amongst the red-hot cannon-balls,” regardless of circum- 
stances, as the showman says, are nothing in comparison to 
Mr. Chambers at the Sessions House, Westminster, before 
Master Sam. Warren. When the fact is considered that, at the 
time when the foregoing words were uttered the lawyers con- 
cerned in the Windham Lunacy Commission had already 

eaten up Mr. Windham’s estate, and devoured a vast deal moreof 
his property than any of the rogues, blackguards, and impro- 
per persons with whom he wasted it in riotous living, the 
courage which could enable one of the chief of those lawyers, 
and of those particular lawyers, moreover, by whose agency 
the proceedings were instituted, to allude to people by whom 
his client’s nephew was in danger of being “ victimised, in- 


jured, and destroyed,” appears immense.— Punch. 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe- 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form- 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as auch for the 


| Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 


and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
Three Copies, one year, $9; and an eztra Copy of the Albion, om 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 


rive Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper axp 


one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





Furore aMONG THE Lapres.—There is just now a sensation 
among the fair sex, especially those who delight to make their 
sweet oy) more ney ’ b ao want of sity Fang 3 devoid of 

rnicious ingredients, for clear and beau skin, has 
1 been felt. Certain members of the Ton recognized as leaders 
of the beau monde, have at length discovered this t desideratum 
in Dr. Holloway’s balsamic Ointment, which they have unanimously 
adopted and r ded to their ei 
This wnigue preparation —— the vesicles of the skin, and 
im) a freshness and bloom to the complexion unequalled by 
any of the pernicious cosmetics which are advertised to effect the 


most extrav: t alterations, little short of changing the Ethiop- 
ian’s Skin. Dr. Holloway’s Ointment is entirely com of 





simple vegetable extracts, innocent of all mineral ents, 
certain in its operation on all eruptive disorders. It relieves 
n and smarting, and allays the inflammation of scalds. 


. For chilblains, frost-bites, cracked lips, chapped hands, 
rough skin it has no equal. It sooths the irritation, and cools the 
itching and burning anguish which attend these disorders. It 
should be on every toilette table, and no mother of a famil: 
ever be without a supply in the house for the innumerable little 
accidents to which childhood is liable. Dr. Holloway confidently 
recommends this Ointment for any of the above maladies, as its 
action is unattended with the perils which characterise the effects 
of modern Unguents. At the Frazer River ngs, the value ot 
those medicines is so justly celebrated that Pedlars have frequently 
obtained an ounce of gold for a small pot of the Ointment, whens 
scarcity prevailed—the Gold seeker knows that with the Pills and 
Ointment in his possession he requires no other medicine, there- 
fore, every man provides himself with a store of these medicaments 
as a safeguard to his health and well being.—Ladies’ Mi 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 
* SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 
PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 


HE ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 
Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly esteemed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 
We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 


TERMS. 
SMITH & BROTHER, Brewers, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 
New Yor«x Crrr. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 














THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
SoLEe AGENT Ix THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 


OLD WINES, BRANDIES, &c., &¢: 


PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
42 Beaver Street, New York, 





FINE HAVANA SEGARS, 
CHAMPACNES 
or 





The courage which General Windham has had the credit of 


Dinet, Peuvrel & Fils. 
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